













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































A Collins 



Romantic Novtc 


7 A DIES ONLY is ,a gaily written romance full 
\ f fresh humour leavened with a touch ofdelipio- 
saline. When a geiitleman of middle-age / sudden 
' realises that romance is not yet dead something 
bound to happen. In the case of Hubert, he act' 

' from the most unselfish of motives, for he began a crusa 
Vto bring romance into the lives of all neglected ai 
forlorn women whom love had passed by. To that eni 
He began by opening a snug little cafe for ladies on:~ 
and the story of ,his amazing crusade imakes 

very entertaining reading. 
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man, after a few /ears of married life, should 
become both blind and selfish ?•” 

The balm/ autumn afternoon was nearing 
its close, and Hubert seated himself on the 
rockery, paddle in hand, and his mind leapt 
to^a conclusion. 

“ Men are selfish because life is indulgent 
to them. Their period of romance, for 
instance, long outlasts a woman’s.” 

Bessie came down the path, and Hubert 
gave her a reserved, thinking look. 

“ Tea is ready, love,” said Bessie. 

“ Is it, my dear ? ” said Hubert. “ You 
always break in, do you not ? Some people 
sometimes think seriously, you know. How¬ 
ever-” 

Hubert laid down his paddle and preceded 
his wife into their house. 

He laid his elbow on a corner of the cloth, 
most of the threads of which had been ruth¬ 
lessly drawn by Bessie, and put his chin in his 
hand. 

“ Bessie,” he said, “ it occurred to me 
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this afternoon, while I was working in the 
garden, that. most women lead a sad life—a 
monotonous, unlovely, unjoyful life.” 

A smile conveying surprise, relief and hope 
broke over Bessie’s face. 

.“Yes, dear,” she replied, “indeed, as you 
say——” 

“ Though,” resumed Hubert, “ why I 
should say this to you, who can know nothing 
about such a life, I really do not know. You 
are one of the fortunate women, who are 
happily married, whose life is full of interests, 
who has—I think I may claim—an attentive 
and indulgent husband. I mean the others, 
.the large ranks of the neglected and forlorn. 
I could name a dozen even up and down this 
road. It is a great problem, and one that, 
some day, some person gifted with imagination 
and sympathy will grapple with.” 

“ Seed cake, dear ? ” murmured Bessie. 
“ A sandwich ? A scone ? ” 

“ Cannot you see, Bessie,” said Hubert 
patiently, “ that for a woman all the romance 
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of life dies early ? Now for men it is different. 
To take an example, romance awaits me at 
every corner, although I am, I own, rather 
past my first youth. But does romance await 
a plain, middle-aged woman, soured by 
marriage to an average man ? No, poor 
thing ! ” 

A tear trickled down beside Bessie’s nose. 

% 

“ I have never put it into words,” she said. 

“ But-” 


“ A woman’s little wants are so few,” con¬ 
tinued Hubert, “ that it seems shameful she 
should cease to be the object of loving solicitude 
as soon as she has lost her youthful charm. It 
is not a woman’s fault that she loses her charm, 
whereas a man never loses his charm. In all 
modesty, of course, a man realizes that he is 
favoured in that respect.” 

“ As y° u sa y> love,” said Bessie, “ a woman’s 


wants are very trivial, and I have often thought 
that if I could just have a new bronze 


pot for the palm in the drawing-room 

I-” 


that 
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Hubert started and frowned. 

“ My dear ! ” said he. 

Aware that she had been misapprehended, 
Bessie faltered a little as she again murmured of a 
bronze pot for her palm in the drawing-room. 

“ That, my dear,” said Hubert firmly, “ is 
quite unnecessary.” 

He returned to the garden. 

Now and again he glanced furtively to the 
bow window of the dining-room where Bessie 
had, according to habit, seated herself with 
her work-basket, and he thought : 

“ I could hardly expect a happy woman 
like her, alive with interests, peculiarly for¬ 
tunate in her wedded life, to understand the 
case of the others.” 

Across Wadham Common ran a narrow path 
leading to the station, and this path was now 
dotted with brisk black figures—the excellent 
residents of Limetree Road returning home. 

Hubert stopped work, and leaned on his 
paddle to converse across his hedge with his 
most intimate neighbour. 
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“ Good evening, MacAdoo,” said Hubert. 

“ Good evening,” said Mr. MacAdoo. “ It’s 
good to be you, with not a care in the world, 
and no business to trouble you. \ But you 
lead a wonderfully quiet life for a leisured man, 
don’t you ? You should come up to Town 
oftener, and look in at the little place where 
I went this afternoon, Little Dot’s Den, one 
of those snug little places, you know, for our 
sex only ; a tea and coffee room : jolly pretty 
girls, you know, to come and sit beside a fellow, 
and pour out his tea, and have tea with him. 
Oh yes ! Pretty girls—plenty of fun. Don’t 
you ever go ? ” 

Mr. MacAdoo passed on, and left Hubert 
looking after his retreating figure and thinking : 

“ Yes, the ugly, the middle-aged, the 
mediocre man is catered for in the way of 
romantic amusement, but not the ugly, middle- 
aged and mediocre woman.” 

A thought, the simplicity and completeness 
of which were staggering, struck Hubert fairly 
between the eyes. 
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He returned the paddle to the toolshed, 
locked that, went indoors to Bessie, who still 
sat in the bow-window, sewing, and said : 

“ M y dear, I have something to think of, 
and I wish..tO-be quiet i kindly send my dinner 

into my room on a tray.” j 

Hubert went to the little room where he 
kept his garden books, and classified bugs, 
shut himself in, and thought out the problem 
of neglected women. 

It was then six o’clock. 

At seven o’clqck Bessie brought in his dinner 
tray with her own hands. 

At eight Hubert was thinking : “ Yes, it 
can be done like this. . . 

At nine : “ I should do it as well as anyone, 
I venture to think.” 

At ten : “ Worked out thus and thus, it 
would pay its way, which of course is essential.” 

At eleven: “ I’ll ask MacAdoo for the 

address.” 


II 




> 

Chapter II 

S O interesting had Mr. MacAdoo been upon 
the subject of Little Dot that Hubert 
was conscious of no little acceleration of his 
heart beats as he neared the Den the following 
afternoon. His tread was unwontedly light 
and he felt wonderfully elastic. He was a 
little astonished, so quiet and conscientious 
had been his daily life, to find with what a 
light airiness, a reckless buoyancy, the near 
promise of stimulating and attractive feminine 
society can imbue even a quiet and con¬ 
scientious man. 

Arrived at the Den, Hubert entered the 
premises of what purported to be merely a 
tailor’s shop ; but on the wall of the corridor 
running along the ground floor of the building 
was the sign for which Mr. MacAdoo had 
told him to look—a tiny black board, with a 
tiny gold Cupid depicted thereon, winging 
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his flight and directing his arrow towards 
these words : “ To Little Dot.” 

“ A sweet idea,” he murmured, “ most 
sweet. She is evidently a woman of fairy 
imagination.” 

The board pleased Hubert as he had not 
been pleased for longer than he could 
remember. /} - 

Fc^lowingMts direction he traversed the 
coriwir, and found another board, identical 
with the first, which urged inquirers up a 
flight of stairs. Up these stairs, then, Hubert 
went, delightfully stimulated, and came upon 
a purple curtain that, half pulled aside, revealed 
the gitrance to the dearest little coffee room 
imaginable, all cream and purple, looking out 
confidentially into the kind of back yard which 
appeared as if, while it had hundreds of reputa¬ 
tions in its keeping, it had never lost one 
through blabbing. w 



The little coffee room rippled with whispered 
talk and laughter and it had an inimitable air 
of cosy friendliness^nd all the seats and tables. 
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were screened from each other, which indicated 
a thoughtfulness for any preferences of its 
patrons for privacy/) '— 1 

Hubert looked in, approving vastly of these 
arrangements, and while he looked, from 
behind a screen near him floated a sylph with 
an experienced face and flaxen hair, who 
stopped vibrantly, like a note of music, on 
beholding the new-comer on the threshold. 

Hubert hurriedly adjusted his pincfciiez. 

“ How do ? ” said she, smiling. 

“ Pardon me, madam,” said Hubert, “ do 

I speak to—to-” finding himself really 

unable to mention her so familiarly as the little 
gold Cupids did, Hubert substituted : “ the 
proprietress ? ” 

“ I’m Little Dot,” said she ingenuously, 
and arching her eyebrows. 

Hubert smiled. 

“ Thank you, madam,” said he. “ A friend 
of mine-” 

“ Recommended you ? ” said the nice girl, 
arching her eyebrows more and more. “ Yes, 
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most of our clients are recommended. Come 

right in. _Sit down, do.” 

His possession of half a little gilt cosy corner, 
before a little cream table, seemed to Hubert 
to occur with the suddenness of a miracle. 
Yet there he was, and there was Little Dot 
beside him on a cushion that looked just like 
a great purple puff, and, with a gracious 
intimacy, she was disposing of his hat and 
gloves and stick beneath the cosy-corner seat. 

“ Well,” said she nonchalantly, “ is it coffee 
and cigarettes ? ” 

Hubert started awake to realities. 


“ If you please, madam,” he stammered. 

When Little Dot had disappeared beyond 
the limits of his screen, Hubert passed his 
hand across his eyes and sighed, but not un¬ 
happily. Something in him said exultantly : 
“ It is a romantic situation ; see how men can 
command romance : you have only to walk 
in here to find yourself in the sparkling society 
of some lovely girl who is pleasantly eager to 


make your acquaintance.’’ 
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Hubert answered this exultation : “ Indeed, 
yes. And if I could duplicate this scene-” 

Hubert reminded himself resolutely: “ I 

am here to take notes.” 

He dreamed. 

It was the reappearance of Little Dot that 
broke the spell. 

He found he was perspiring, and taking out 
his handkerchief he wiped his forehead. ^, 

Upon her tray Little Dot had two cups of 
coffee, a generous box of chocolates, and another 
box of one hundred Turkish cigarettes of the 
best quality. 

Hubert blushed a little and was conscious 
of a thrill down his spine ; he sighed, and, 
looking at the ingenuous girl coiled again like 

a kitten upon the purple puff, felt to the full 

* 

the poetry of^the sity^tion. But he was a man 
of some considerable will-power and not to be 
distracted from his ends. 

“ I wished to find out, madam, the way in 
which you order this charming place.” 

Over Little Dot’s experienced face 

16 
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baffling look; it was as if she drew down a 
veil between herself and Hubert, and acutely 

the sensitive man felt it. 

“ Am I to take it then,” she asked freezingly, 

“ that you are here officially ? ” 

“ In a measure, yes.” 

<c As a spy ? ” said she rapidly, uncurling 
herself from the purple cushion, and becoming 
all at t once, in a very gifted way, extraordinarily 
angular and correct. “ Well, of all the 
low-” 

“ Madam,” exclaimed Hubert, “ a thousand 
times no ! ” 

Her figure relaxed a little. 
x “ Let me explain,” he begged. 

Taking her puzzled look for consent, Hubert 
ran through the gamut of the thoughts which 
had by now arranged themselves, orderly as a 
prospectus, in his head. 

Adjusting his pince-nez and clasping his 
hands around his knees : 

“ I am a man of considerable leisure,” he 

began^^ which, I feel, it is incumbent upon 

/ 
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me to spend usefully. At the same time—I 
have a strong artistic strain in my nature— 
I should like to help, in my humble personal 
way, to beautify the world, to detract from 
the drabness, the sordidness, the monotony of 
the lives which many people—and now I 
speak of women—seemed compelled to lead.” 

“ Come off it, old boy,” said Little Dot, 
pushing a chocolate into Hubert’s mouth 
alongside his Turkish cigarette. 

Momentarily confused by her insouciant 
charm, Hubert yet adhered to the thread of 
his thoughts. 

“ I wish, you may infer by what I have 
already said, to brighten the lijes of un¬ 
attractive women,” he resumed.^ “ Now here 
is my contention : an unattractive man, such 
as myself—” waiting a moment to receive 
her little disclaiming pout, Hubert received it, 
and blushed and brightened—“ such as myself, 
need never lack interests in life. Romance 
awaits him, as I once remarked to some one, 
at every corner. For instance, he may drop in 




here, and enjoy an hour of exquisitely romantic 
society any day in the week. But is there, any¬ 
where in the world, a place of similar Hjstrar-^ 
tions, pleasures, and charm for the extremely 
plain or dull woman past her first youth ? ” f 

“ ^Certainly not,” she replied, gazing at 
Hubert. 

“ Tell me,” said he in a deep voice, bending 
towards her with the air of one who has 




arranged an answer to his own question even 
while pronouncing it, “ is_jt not because men 
a re selfish, greedy, ungenerous, deaf, blind, 
pigheaded and brutal ? 

“ Not the ones 1 know,” murmured Little 
Dot, leaning absently against Hubert’s shoulder. 

“ You ! ” said he darkly. u You are one of 
the fortunates. How can you guess at the 

depths of woman’s wretchedness or man’s 
depravity ? ” 

Hubert gloomed over the table, wrapped in 
reverie, out of which he came with a shock— 
not unpleasant—to find that his arm was 


about the waist of Little Dot. 



Glancing at 
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her hastily, he was relieved to see that she was 
apparently deep in reverie, too, so he sat very 
still, hoping that a few moments might pass 
before she realized their intimate, but pleasant 
position. 

A few moments passed ; and a few more. 

“ Tho usands of husbands ne glect their 
wives,” said he brooding. -T v 

“ What are you doing ? ” she asked, coldly. 

“ I beg your pardon,” replied Hubert 
hastily. 

He removed his arm with very genuine 
contrition. 

“ Never mind,” said Little Dot. 

He was relieved that she could take the 
matter so lightly. 

Earnestly he resumed his train of thought. 

“ Tell me what you would consider the 
essential points in arranging a place of this 
nature ? The privacy, so to speak, of the 
entrance—along a corridor, round corners, 
up a flight of stairs. ? Yes, I think so. Then 
the screens, giving one a sense of solitude, of 
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mystery, of detachment ? Most certainly, 
the screens.” 

“ And us ? ” murmured Little Dot, arching 
her eyebrows. 

“ Vice versa,” replied Hubert absently. 

Hubert paid rather thoughtfully by and by 
for two coffees, 4 j. ; one box of Turkish 
cigarettes, ioj. ; one box of chocolates, js. 6d. 
But as his new acquaintance was so obviously 
a lady, he felt himself absolved from offering 
the proportionate tip. 

So absorbed was Little Dot in saying her 
pretty good-bye, that, as well as the box of 
chocolates, she gathered up also the box 


containing ninety-nine Turkish cigarettes of 
the best quality, and she stood on the threshold 




with these goods tucked firmly under her arm 
while she waved Hubert away, bidding him 
^eturnjwon and often. 

3 Hubert left the Den with a distinctly reserved 
expression. 

,«J Vhen searchin g the advertisements of 
Business premises to Let ” earlier in the day, 
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he had noted a bankrupt underground restau¬ 
rant in Westbourne Grove, and he entered 
into a half-yearly tenancy of this promising 
apartment, with a decorative ceiling and 
containing no less than three pillars, on terms 
which made him sigh until, recalling the bill 
which Little Dot had presented, he reminded 
himself that all expenses would be indirectly 
settled by his prospective clients. 

At the great store near by, one of their 
weekly auction sales of second-hand furniture 
was proceeding. Hubert, now afire with zeal, 
entered. 

By six o’clock, at prices which totalled an 
absurdly small sum, he had become the 
possessor of nineteen screens, three small 
divans, ten couches, five cosy-corner seats, 
and two big, round hassocks, of half a dozen 
coloured curtains, and some few small tables, 
of divers mats, rugs, and a good deal of 
miscellaneous crockery of the tea-set size. 
He staggered out at closing time, exhausted. 

Hubert remarked to himself, a little delir- 
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iously : “ I have now, indeed, put my hand to 
the plough.” 


It seemed strange, after dwelling for several 
hours under the influence of a wonderful 
inspiration, in a world of ideas, peopled by 

r I • 

fairy imaginings, to return to the placid aud 
prosperous atmosphere of Bessie and Wadham 
Common. 

Hubert walked into Limetree Villa sombrely. 

Bessie was seated at the dining-room table, 
casting up her household accounts. 

“ It has been a very fine day here, Hubert,” 
said Bessie from her seat at the table. 

“ Has it indeed, my dear ? ”• said Hubert 
kindly, if absently. “ And how have you 
passed it ? ” 

“ It was the day on which Mrs. MacAdoo and 
I read to the Mother’s Union,” replied Bessie. 

“ Indeed,” said Hubert abstractedly. 

“ I saw the Reverend Ruby and Mrs. Ruby 
go by our gate,” continued Bessie. 

fl/t ;v 
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“ Indeed,” Hubert murmured. 

“ I have had to promise the d’oyleys for 
the twelfth at latest,” resumed Bessie, “ for 
the Reverend Ruby has announced the bazaa 
for the fourteenth.” 

“ Indeed, my dear,” said Hubert, turning 
to give her a kindly smile. It occurred to him 
again, how happily she had been married, how 
full her life was, and his heart re-charged with 
warm sympathy for her more neglected sisters. 

“ I have a great deal of mental work to get 
through after dinner, my dear, and I shall 
require a fire in my room.” 

“ Certainly, Hubert,” said Bessie. 

Hubert went out, unlocked the toolshed, 
took his paddle, and paced the garden paths 
in the grey gloaming. His head felt heavy 
with the weight of its contemplations; he 
walked slowly, and, while looking severely 
at two dandelion roots, he left them un-. 
harmed. Mr. MacAdoo’s voice, out of the 
dusk, roused him presently, and called him 4 
to the gate. 
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Mr. MacAdoo’s face loomed red and grossly 
wealthy through the autumn mist. 

“ Well,” said Mr. MacAdoo, “ did you 



Hubert answered with a slight reserve : 



“ Hope you enjoyed yourself,” said Mr. 

MacAdoo. 

* 

• A warmth crept, in spite of himself, into 


Hubert’s manner. 

“ Immensely,” he replied, “ and I found 
out all I wanted.” 


“ Did you indeed ? ” said Mr. MacAdoo, 
fixing his eye dubiously upon Hubert’s face. 

“ The re was just one thing,” Hubert con¬ 
tinued. “ I^thoughtjt^ extremely dear.” 

“ Then you ought to be ashamed of your- 
jClf to grudge the money,” said Mr. MacAdoo 
with contempt. 


“ But listen,” said Hubert eagerly, “ I had 
one cigarette, one cup of coffee; and it came 


T 







Mr. MacAdoo had already passed 

2 S 

/* . ' /t . 


on. 


Chapter III 

H UBERT set very quickly about his 
benevolent project. He did not stay 
to reason, to question, with himself, but, 
having taken the underground restaurant in 
Westbourne Grove, having acquired nineteen 
screens, three small divans, ten couches, 
et^cetera, he proceeded instantly to carry on. 

Having told Bessie at breakfast the next day 
that he should be away from home until an 
unspecified hour in the evening, he went up 
to Town, and visited one or two employment 
agencies of the higher class. 

Stating his requirements of five or six men 
of sensible age, of fair education, with the 
appearance and address of gentlemen, and 
needing to possess no particular single capacity, 
Hubert heard that many such would be apply¬ 
ing in the course of the day ; he added there¬ 
fore, the time being about 9.30, that from 
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io a.m. until 7 p.m. that day applicants might 
seek him at the Strand Palace Hotel. 

There he engaged a private sitting-room 
for the day and sat down doggedly to wait. 

All day long, then, men of sensible age, of 
alleged fair education, with the appearance 
and address of gentlemen, and certainly 
possessed bf no ability in any direction, 
travelled up by the lift to besiege Hubert. 

When he chose a man, eyeing him with the 
passionate yet academic interest with which 
the good judge eyes a horse in the show ring, 
Hubert kept the chosen one by him. He said, 
with an authoritative gesture : “ Kindly sit 
there.” • 

The gesture indicated a chesterfield at the 
further end of the room. . 

At three in the afternoon, when the chester¬ 
field was full—it seated four* comfortably— 
Hubert said, with an authoritative gesture : 
“ Kindly ?it there.” 

Thfergesture indicated three chairs placed 

wall at the other end of the room. 
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Hubert himself sat at a table in the centre. 

When two of the three chairs were full, 
Hubert stopped to think, and he thought that 
six was a sufficient number, at least, to begin 
his new enterprise. He therefore sent down 
to the hall-porter to ask that further applicants 
might be told that all the posts were filled. 

Hubert carried his chair to one side of the 
table so that by looking to right or left he 
could see any of his new employees. 

No refreshment had been taken by anyone 
in the room since, presumably, their break¬ 
fasts, and the six men looked pale. 

Hubert kindly ordered sandwiches and coffee 
for everyone. 

“ You will wish now,” he suggested, “ to 
hear the nature of the work for which I have 
engaged you. Possibly, too, you will wonder 
that I have not asked for any references.” 

One and all assured Hubert that they had 
no objection whatever to this omission. 

“ In fact,” continued Hubert, “ I shall 
require no reference save a moral one. I 
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should be glad if each of you could supply 
that from the clergyman of his parish, or some 
such unquestionable authority.” 

A little silence followed this, during which 
each of the six seemed to be doing some serious 
thinking, when the silence was broken by one 
of the two sitting against the wall. 

Shaking his head with a tinge of melancholy 
very disarming : 

“ Your words, sir,” he said quietly, “ have 
touched the point of the matter nearer than 
you think. My authority, the clergyman of 

my parish, is indeed unquestionable. He is 
dead.” 

A moment after this most vexing statement, 
Hubert was surprised, quite shocked, to hear 
of the recent mortality among clergymen. 
A clergyman run over profanely by a tram on 
his way to divine service ; a clergyman dying 

in the street of ^xh&ustion from overwork : 

% * « # 

a clergyman ec&trafting pneumonia on a raw 
night while hastening to the sick-bed of the 
speaker’s own mother—these and similar cases 
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confirmed Hubert in the respect he had always 
felt for the self-sacrifices of the cloth. 

The private sitting-room in the Strand 
Palace Hotel was dim with the shadow of 
death, and the magnitude of the disclosures 
just made caused Hubert to feel his petty 
scruples, his suspicious attitude towards the 
morals of these six men with estimable faces, 
to be unworthy indeed. 

He intimated this, and they looked at him 
both gratefully and approvingly. 

Sandwiches and coffee lifted the prevailing 
gloom to some degree. 

“ I will tell you noW about the work,” said 
Hubert. “ It is light.” 

Pleasure in each face ' responded to this 

information. 

“ It is merely,” said Hubert, “ to wait in a 
tea-room from, say, three-thirty till six each 
day excepting Sundays. The tea-room will 
be open on Saturday afternoons as usual, for 
the large number of ladies who occasionally 
attend matinees, because their husbands 
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selfishly refuse to escort them to evening 
performances.” 

Every one expressed, by word or look, their 
entire sympathy with these ladies, and the 
feeling of accord thus engendered warmed 
Hubert’s heart. 


“ As you infer, sir,” said the man on one of 
the chairs, who had first spoken of the loss of 
the clergyman of his parish, “ wives.are dis- 
g racef ully neglected. I have a wife somewhere, 
sir, to whom I was so persistently selfish—I 
own -jt with shame-—-that. I could not feel it 
right to stay any loJWj^nd sp I left her.” 

Hubert threw himselKHInt^into detailing 
his scheme. 


All lis tened with Jjfcsest attention. 

At the close of tn^explanations : 

“ There is one question to be asked, sir,” 
said the man who had first lost his clergyman, 
and that is about the salary.” 

Two pounds a week,” replied Hubert, 
and, I anticipate, a certain amount in tips. 
I base my conclusion on-” 

3 1 v? 
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He then described to them Little Dot and 
her Den. 

“ An idea,” he said, “ at once recherche, 

glamorous and romantic.” 

Each man sat still, and if one might have 
judged from facial expression, each was think¬ 
ing some very striking thoughts. These, how¬ 
ever, they did not disclose. They merely 
confined themselves to a graceful acceptance 
of Hubert’s terms. He was glad to hear their 
words of satisfaction. 

“ There is another thing in your favour,” 
he added, “ and tha* think 1 ma y advise 

you to save On yyjiot^unches. We may all 
anticipate a good deal of cake at tea, for I will 
not have any lady ne^tr^ted. You may add 
varied materials bulking enough for at least 
one good meal per diem to the amount of 
your salaries.” 

Hubert consulted his notebook. 

“ Another item I shall mention is that no 
names need be mentioned. I do not want 
vours ; you do not want mine. You will be 
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at the tea-room in Westbourne Grove the day 
after to-morrow at three o’clock precisely ? ” 
Punctuality was promised. 

“ I shall have uniforms for you,” said Hubert, 
suppressing the jubilation at a happy design 
which thrilled into his voice. “ In our 
Westbourne Grove establishment you will be 
known by the following names. Antonius,” 
said Hubert, pointing his finger at each in 
turn, “ Caius, Marullus, Flavius, Trebonius, 
and,” he added with a finely careless admixing 
of Roman history (via William Shakespeare) 
and ancient mythology, “.Cerberus.” 

The six received the ^gPtisri&n a subdued 
manner, gazing at Hubert. 

He explained : “ Cerberus, you may guess, 
will be the commissionaire, and a most respon¬ 
sible roleCie wiU^ jindertake. On him the 

- acceptance of 
the eligiU . the polite 

rejectfc * - , • \ 


« 
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“ The plainest and least attractive of 
women,” replied Hubert patiently. “ The 
ineligible, as I have already told you, are 
women with any claim whatever to good looks 
or charm.” 

“ I want three pounds a week,” said Cerberus. 

“ It is worth it,” warmly added the man 
who had lost the first clergyman, “ more than 
worth it.” 

After a pause for thought Hubert assented 
to this. 

Later that day, when Hubert sat once more 
in his own room at Limetree Villa, reviewing 
past events, h^ponCcid briefly on the sombre¬ 
ness, the fearful anticipation and the grave 
mutual looks of misgiving with which these 
men, who had just obt^"^ so easily, light 
'emunerative v ate 



Chapter IV 

W ITH a charwoman who appeared to be 

of a great age and a limitless knowledge 

of human nature, Hubert passed an absorbed 

morning in his restaurant. He had brought 

his tool-box up from Wadham Common, and 

by one o’clock things were fairly fixed. The 

three pillars loomed magnificently, and Hubert 

decided to dedicate to each a palm. 

Dismissing the charwoman with her fee, 

Hubert sat down in t^Shidsf of all this to 
think. 

When alone in his room at Limetree Villa 
the previous night, he had been uneasily con¬ 
scious of an impression which remained with 

him most pertinaciously, which discomfited and 
depressed him. 

The impression was of kittle Dot’s manner 

when, for a brief humiliating moment, she had 
imagined him to be a spy. 
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Hubert thought to himself that he would 
be very reluctant to have his own enterprise 
similarly impugned. When he had looked at 
the matter therefore, very fairly, all round, as 
he prided himself on being able to do so, he 
locked his premises and left for the police- 

station. 

Hubert saw a very nice official there. 

“ Well, sir,” said the official kindly, “ what 

can we do for you ? ” 

Knowing that he saw before him a very busy 
man, who would doubtless appreciate brevity , 
Hubert stated his case with no circumlocution. 

“ I am opening a tea-room, for ladies only ; 
a tea-room staffed by men only.” 

The official then fixed his eyes on Hubert 
with more interest than he had at first shown. 

“ Knowing that, in an exactly opposite case,” 
Hubert proceeded, “ a certain amount of 
espionage is sometimes deemed necessary, I 
wished to be perfectly frank with you about 
my own place. I will give you the address.” 

Hubert gave it. 
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“ The tea-room is for plain women who are 
neglected by their husbands.” 

Power__o£ speech-deserted the official, and 
Hubert dwelt in detail on his scheme. 

“ You’ve not been overworking; not been 
feeling nervous; had nothing in the nature 
of an hallucination lately, sir i 99 asked the 
official when he had heard all. 

“ Thanks, no,” Hubert replied. 

“ If the tea-room is all that you say, and if 
the ladies are all that you say they will be,” 
said the official after a few moments, “ why, 
they are their own safeguards, and I do not 
suppose that we shall feel it necessary to inter¬ 
fere in the matter at all.” 

“ 1 feit it better to be frank with you,” 
replied Hubert. 

“ Certainly, sir, certainly,” said the official. 

Hubert went out, leaving the official as if 
transfixed at his desk, and passed on, in spite 
of his fatigue, to more business. 

He returned home a little earlier that day, 
and retiring to his own room, was busy with 
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small boards, brushes, and a tube of gold paint. 

Breakfast for Hubert the next morning was 
a grave affair, coming, as it were, on the very 
fringe of an enterprise which he could not but 
feel to need both delicacy and courage. 

As Hubert ate ruminatively of his grilled 
bacon, he owned to himself that Cerberus had 
been more than justified in demanding a salary 
in advance of his co-workers. 

Thinking of these problems Hubert was 
quite rightly annoyed, though in his kindness 
he did not show it, to hear Bessie’s voice break 
in. 

“ Hubert,” said Bessie, “ shall you be at 
home for lunch to-day ? ” 

“ No, my dear,” said Hubert, “ I shall not.” 

“ All these lunches out,” said Bessie, “ must 
be very expensive, and I do not think they are 
good for you. Mrs. MacAdoo says you are 
not looking so well.” 

“ Mrs. MacAdoo,” replied Hubert stiffly, 
“ should attend to her own business, and leave 
other people’s alone.” 
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“ But, love,” said Bessie, expostulating, M she 
only means to be neighbourly.” 

“ You are getting up a great argument, my 
dear,” replied Hubert. 

Bessie became so silent that Hubert could 
not help feeling it rather a shame that in the 
limited time he had to spare to this gay and 
care-free woman she could find nothing to say 
to him. 

Ever considerate, he afforded her another 
opening. 

“ What are you doing with yourself to-day, 
Bessie ? ” 

“ The d’oyleys,” said Bessie. “ I have had 
to promise them for the twelfth as I told you, 
for the Reverend-.Ruby has fixed the bazaar 
for the fourteenth.” 

“ Full of her own interests,” mused Hubert, 
“ and not a thought to spare for mine. Well, 
I am glad she is so happy.” 

“ Sitting under the Reverend Ruby as we 
have done for nine years,” added Bessie, “ I 
should not like to disappoint him. As Mrs. 
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Chapter V 

A NTONRJS, Flavius* Marullus, Caius, 
Trebonius and Cerberus arrived at the 
appointed place with admirable punctuality on 
the afternoon arranged. 

Each man seemed perfectly resigned. 

They entered the narrow lobby in a body, 
and read with interest the gilt lettering on the 
little black direction board : 


“ To Caesar’s Court.” 

Passing behind the first curtain, they noted 
on each wall a similar sign, and beyond the 
second curtain were two more, the latter how¬ 
ever being superfluous, for here the eyes of 
the visitors could rove over the whole fascinat¬ 
ing room. 

It appeared, on first sight, to be empty, and 
Antonius, turning to the others, had just asked 
in a perturbed whisper : “ If he is not here, 
what are we to do ? ” when a chinking of 
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crockery assailed their ears ; Trebonius pointed 
in its direction, and simultaneously they moved 
forward. 

Kneeling in a corner, cunningly concealed 
behind the ultimate screen, was Hubert, cut¬ 
ting bread and butter with precision. 

He rose to meet them, adjusting his pince- 
nez. 

“ My God ! ” exclaimed Marullus, starting 
back. 

Hubert smiled. 

“ I think,” he observed in a voice of full 
yet modest satisfaction, “ that I shall do. You 
see that I myself have adopted the royal purple. 
I think it suits me.” 

Clad in a short Roman tunic of a rich colour, 
bare-necked, bare-armed, and bare-legged, 
Hubert wore a handsome girdle about his 
waist, well-fitting sandals, and a fillet of vine 
leaves. He looked kindly from one to another 
of the faces before him. 

“ I am Caesar,” he explained. 

“ Certainly,” they replied falteringly. 
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“ There are similar costumes for each of 
you,” added Hubert. He showed them five 
tunics of pure white, accompanied by sandals 
and fillets of vine leaves. 

“ Undress ! Undress ! ” said Hubert authori¬ 


tatively. 

While Antonius, Flavius, Marullus, Caius, 
and Trebonius with meditative looks obeyed 
him, he proceeded to open a brown-paper 
parcel. 

“ For you,” he whispered aside to Cerberus. 
“ Your job will be a draughty one.” 

He handed over a mantle of vivid blue. 
“ There is a mirror in that alcove.” 

He proceeded to cut bread and butter. 

, From his labour Hubert presently ceased, to 
see the Five standing before him, clad purely 
in white. . 


Behind the Five, a magnificent splash of 
colour, stood Cerberus with the, superfluous 
folds of his cloak tossed up gracefully over his 
shoulder in the most approved fashion. 

“It is nearly three-thirty,” said Hubert, 
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“ and we close at six, when all these poor 
women, doubtless, will have to go home to 
meet their returning husbands, so I will give 
you your instructions at once : 

“ You note that large purple screen, behind 
which is the best divan ? That is mine.” 

All, looking attentively, saw that on the said 
purple screen hung a notice in gilt lettering : 

“ To Caesar.” 

“ That simple device represents the unattain¬ 
able, an element inseparable from true happi¬ 
ness,” said Hubert with inspiration. “ And the 
limitations of human possibilities being what 
they are, and our time short—from three- 
thirty to six—not more than eight or nine of our 
clients can possibly occupy that table. You 
take my meaning ? Caesar’s screen will be for 
many the Blue Bird, to strive for which each 
day will, I trust, bring the great essential, 
hope, back to women’s hearts.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the Fwe in a stupefied 
manner. 
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“ Now,” resumed Hubert, “ I think you are 
aware that we have not advertised, and are 
aware also, being men of intelligence, of the 
reasons. For the first day or two, therefore,” 
Hubert now addressed himself to Cerberus, 
“your personal invitation must bring clients 
in. After that-” 

Smiling confidently, he said : “ After that 
I think we need fear no lack of patronage. But 
this afternoon we must certainly rely upon 
Cerberus. Watch carefully; then, when an 
eligible lady—and bear our standard firmly in 
mind—passes, say to her, courteously and per¬ 
suasively : 4 Madam, will you try this new and 
unique tea-room ? 9 ” 

Hubert saw that Cerberus was looking pale 
and sick. 

“For the first two days,” he added, “ I will 

give you a bonus of half a crown per head on 
all the clients introduced.” 

As Cerberus departed, now with some haste, 
to his post, his blue cloak flowing proudly 
around him, and his sandalled feet fairly spurn- 
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ing the rugs, Hubert felt that his gifts of dis¬ 
crimination had indeed stood him in good 
stead, and that he had made the best possible 
choice for so nice, so delicate, a position as 
that of commissionaire. 

Hubert saw his staff attractively dispersed, 
coming to an understanding as regards charges, 
and ascertaining that each had grasped the 
provision arrangements, and then betook him¬ 
self to the best divan and waited. 

It seemed a long while—in reality but ten 
minutes or thereabouts—before the first flutter¬ 
ing feminine voice was heard, like the voice 
of a dove, in Caesar’s Court. Bracing himself, 
Hubert put his head round his screen and 
\ beheld her. He beheld also the heads of Caius 
and his companions, who had quickly taken 
separate cover, anxiously extended in the same 
investigation. n 

Passing, screen by screen, the gauntlet of 
masculine eyes, the lady was exhibiting every 
sign of modest delight which a really nice 
woman could permit herself to show, when 
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Hubert stepped confidently forth in his purple, 
and invited her to his divan. 

His first glance told him that in every respect 
she was an eligible subject for their benevolence. 


He congratulated himself agai n on h is un^t*^ 
erring choice of a com missio naire. P 0 

“ Tea, madam ? ” he aske d with an intim ate 
smile, as he disposed of her ulster, umbrella, 
and parcels beneath the divan. 

As he returned to her with a tray, he was 
glad to see other ladies stealing with a startled 
air through the second and ultimate curtain. 
Hubert reckoned rapidly that Cerberus was 
then entitled to a bonus of twelve-and-sixpence 
over and above his salary, but he did not grudge 
a farthing of it. /} 

The first comer settled herself before the/ ' 
tea-tray, and Hubert sa t down upon the divan / 
besidejjer ; perceiving his attitude, also that 'f * 
he had brought two cups, and cigarettes as * 
well as bread and butter, she turned a search¬ 
ing look upon him, but was reassured by his 
ascetic demeanour. 
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She did a little serious thinking, and a psy¬ 
chologist of the meanest order might have read 
in her face that she was guessing this to be a 
modern innovation of a peculiarly delightful 
nature, with which, if she was to pass, enviably, 
as a woman of the world, it would not do for 
her to show herself unacquainted. 

She poured out both cups of tea with a lady¬ 
like composure, and remarked upon the weather. 

Conscious that the situation was one of 
delicacy, Hubert responded with care and tact. 
He explained to her, in a low voice that breathed 
charmingly of the perfect understanding, several 
makes of barometer. 

He looked round the screen to note the 
progress that was being made elsewhere, and 
saw Flavius and Trebonius, a little flushed, 
running, light as fawns in their sandals, with 
trays grasped in their trembling hands. They 
disap; eared, each behind a screen. 

He saw Caius wipe the palms of his hands 
with his handkerchief, and advance to meet a 
new-comer. The hum of low voices sounded 
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incessantly on the air together with the tinkling 
of teacups. 

The venture was then indubitably a success. 

Hubert turned to his companion. 

“ It is very pleasant to talk to a man who 
takes an interest,” she was saying, replenishing 
Hubert’s cup, “ for my husband will not listen 
when I want to consult him about anything. 
It is pleasant to find a man who is so sym¬ 
pathetic.” 

“ Tell me everything,” said Hubert, given a 
lead thus early in the very direction he wished. 

The lady began to tell Hubert everything, 
while they both ate the bread and butter, 
emptied t he tea pot to the dregs, and dipped 
into the chocolate box ; while Hubert, by her 
permission, lighted a ciga^tte ; and there is no 
doubt but that the recital would hay& lasted 
much longer had it not been for his sudden 
realization of the fact that a queue waited’with¬ 
out the purple screen marked “To Caesar,” 
and that every now and again a feminine face, 
alight, with a very rage of curiosity, intruded 
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itself upon the privacy of Hubert and the first 
client. 

The lady realized the position gracefully, 
reassuring him by saying : 

“ I know how it is at Lyonses.” 

She received from Hubert’s attentive hands 
her ulster, umbrella and parcels. 

She now, with a disappointingly canny air 
which sat as if accustomed upon her, gathered 
up the chocolate box, and the box containing 
twenty-four cigarettes of fair quality, and went 
away with these. By her simple act, she threw 
out Hubert’s calculations. 

Hubert passed a very arduous two 
hours. 

Each lady took awaj* with her, as a matter 
of course, the greateiyart of a boxful of choco¬ 
lates, and a box containing twenty-four cigar¬ 
ettes of fair quality, leaving him imbued with 
new thoughts about the strength of the female 
character. He wore a considering air, when, 
later, with his virginal Five, he washed and 
packed crockery, and wrapped layers and layers 
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of uneaten bread and butter economically in 
a wet cloth, for the chocolates and cigarettes 
business had made him think. 

He congratulated Cerberus on his ability 
and discretion, and, on request, paid thirty 
shillings to him. 

“ I have no more instructions,” he added, 
“ for to-day, except to ask Caius and Marullus 
to go to the chiropodist to-morrow—especially 
Caius.” 

“ I had more clients at my table than any 
of the others,” said Caius, looking hostilely at 
Hubert, “ and it was all on account of what I 
suffer. It broke the ic e • it gav e_ a_JE cUoav. 
- feeling. As soon as they sarw, every lady in 
the same case wanted me.” 

Blowing defiance, Caius flourished almost in 
Hubert’s face a sheaf of recipes and prescrip¬ 
tions written on odd scraps of paper in different 
feminine hands. 

u One of the ladies,” he added, “ is coming 
to my table every day to compare notes, till 
they are better.” 
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Hubert was aware of a certain aci dity run¬ 
ning through his system. 

* Pshaw l ” he replied, “ Pshaw !” 

“ There is no ‘ Pshaw 9 about it,” said Caius, 
with a damnable insouciance, moving to the 
alcove. 

Hubert’s eye caught the number of cigarette 
boxes gripped firmly beneath Caius’ arm, and 
he commented. 

“ I was asked to keep these,” said Caius 
haughtily. 

Hubert followed to the alcove. 

“ Caius,” said he, with a nasty look, “ at all 
costs they are to be cured.” 

Six-five, on the afternoon of the first Satur¬ 
day, found Hubert cast, solitarily, upon the 
best divan, absorbed in arithmetic, while the 
virginal Five washed up, and wrapped the 
bread and butter in wet cloths ; while Cerberus, 
his blue cloak flowing from him, staggered by, 
dead-beat and with a thwarted soul in his eyes, 
on his way to the alcove, where his mundane 
vestments lay. 
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Arithmetic justified Hubert to himself as 
perhaps even his conscience could hardly have 
justified him ; figures proved beyond conten¬ 
tion that Csesar’s Court had entered, even at 
this early age, upon a career of unexampled 
prosperity. X 
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Chapter VI 

T HE news reached Bessie, who was sitting 
at a fancy teacloth—having broken away 
now from drawn thread, she was essaying, this 
time, the ribbonwork—destined for the Spring 
Bazaar. 

It was introduced by Mrs. MacAdoo. 

“ Have you been to Hobbses lately, dear ? ” 
asked Mrs. MacAdoo. 

Receiving Bessie’s negative, the lady added 
with a great air of carelessness : 

“ I thought, if you had, that you might 
have seen this new tea-shop they’re talking 
about. It is not advertised, and they say is 
very exclusive—in some ways,” said Mrs. Mac¬ 
Adoo, reservedly. 

“ Indeed ? ” replied Bessie. 

“ How pretty that work is, dear,” said Mrs. 
MacAdoo, showing her well-bred distaste of 
doubtful topics by very properly dropping 
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them. Seeing, however, that Bessie, not to be 
outdone in good breeding, made no further 
inquiry, Mrs. MacAdoo resumed : 

“ They were talking of this tea place at the 
Mothers’ Union Meeting every time the Vicar 
was out of hearing. I mean, of course, my 
dear, that our set discussed it, not the district. 
_Ijeems that it is a place for ladies only, and is 
staffed by gentlemen in fancy costumes. You 
might fancy you were back in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, I hear, or William the Conqueror’s.” 

“ Dear me,” replied Bessie. 

“ There are such things done nowadays,” 
said Mrs. MacAdoo darkly. “ I don’t know, 
I’m sure, hpw anybody in Wadham could have 
got the information, but they were saying that 
all the / tablqs-are set behind screens, and these 
gentlemen-in fancy dress don’t want a great 
deal of encouragement to sit down and have 
tea with you.” 

Bessie dropped the ribbonwork to gaze into 
Mrs. MacAdoo’s eyes, and for a few moments 
the two ladies sat silent, entranced if horrified, 
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and with exquisite thrills chilling their spinal 
cords. 

“ It must be a very fast place,” said Bessie at 
last. 

“ There is no doubt about that , I’m afraid, 
dear,” replied Mrs. MacAdoo. “ But modern 
society is capable of anything. Bribery and 
corruption must be at work, for they say the 
police won’t interfere.” 

“ Indeed ? ” exclaimed Bessie. 

“ Certainly,” replied Mrs. MacAdoo, “ that 
young policeman, you know, who always stands 
on the island in the middle of the road near 
Hobbses—they say he just looks the other way, 
if you please, while all this goes on.” 

“ The Government should interfere,” ex¬ 
claimed Bessie. 

“ The Government is disgraceful,” replied 
Mrs. MacAdoo, abusing the patient ass in the 
ungrateful way of women. 

“ They may have corrupted the Prime 
Minister,” said Bessie, after consideration. 

“ Exactly what I was going to say, dear,” 
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cried Mrs. MacAdoo triumphantly. “ And 
Royalty, they tell you, isn’t any better than it 
ought to be, nowadays.” 

Enchanted by these thoughts, they sat purs¬ 
ing their lips, with every symptom of dismay. 

“ I had thought of writing to Tom Tones' 
Weekly , and advising them to send their special 
commissioner round,” remarked Mrs. MacAdoo. 

Admiring her friend’s acquaintance with 
remote resources for preserving public purity, 
Bessie yet counselled discretion. 

“ Perhaps you are right, dear,” said Mrs. 
MacAdoo. “ By the way, this place I speak 
of is called Caesar’s Court.” 

“ Why ? ” said Bessie. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. MacAdoo, with the 
air of one whose classical education is by no 
means nil, “ you must be aware of the reputa¬ 
tion of Julius Caesar.” 

“ Certainly,” cried Bessie hurriedly. 

“One need say no more,” said Mrs. Mac¬ 
Adoo. 

“ But, dear,” said Bessie. 
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“ I prefer to leave the subject,” said Mrs. 
MacAdoo, her good breeding coming once more 
to her rescue, “ just mentioning, before we do 
so, that I gave Mr. MacAdoo a hint of it last 

night, and he spoke very severely about it. He 

^ % 

remarked that while, doubtless, there were 
many establishments of the kind in a wicked 
city like London, he thanked his God that he 
knew nothing about them, and he forbade me 
even so much as to inquire further. Mr. 
MacAdoo thinks it extremely unfit for married 
people even to speak of such things.” 

“ Quite right, dear,” replied Bessie. 

“ I thoroughly agree, also,” said Mrs. Mac¬ 
Adoo, rising, “ and I cannot understand, and 
never shall understand, how the Mothers per¬ 
mitted themselves to speak of it at the Union.” 

When her friend had departed, Bessie visited 
the kitchen to inquire as to the progress of 
dinner. Affectionate wife as this nice woman 
was, she accentuated her endeavours, now that 
her husband was absent from her for so great a 


part of the day, to provide him with every 
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culinary comfort during the short time he 
spent at home. 

She then returned with her tea-cloth to the 
dining-room, and here Hubert found her when, 
after one of the heaviest 'days on record, he 
came home. 

His face bore signs of great fatigue. 

He could n^J^ help thinking as he entered 
the dining-rooxh, stoopingly, and saw that 
cdmfortable form, of the lovely serenity of this 
womans life, of its abounding happy interests, 
and^lack of care. 

Sitting down on one side of the fire, with a 

/ 

kindly, ironic satisfaction, he questioned her, 
sitting on the other. 

“ Well, my dear, what is that you are doing ? ” 

“ I have taken to the ribbon-work lately, 

Hubert, as perhaps you have noticed.” 

“ No, my dear Bessie, I had not noticed, 

but I am glad to think of you doing ribbon- 
work.” 

This is a table-cloth for the Spring Bazaar. 
When I met Mrs. Ruby yesterday she. asked if 
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l thought I could possibly get it done without 
sitting at it too closely. ‘ Your beautiful tea- 
cloth ’ were her exact words.” 

“ Indeed, Bessie ? I am glad to think of 
you doing a beautiful tea-cloth fot the Spring 
Bazaar.” 

“ The Reverend Ruby hopes to announce 
the date at the next Union Meeting ; or if not 
then, at the Meeting of the District Visitors 
or the Church Dusters in December.” 

“ She has always something to look forward 
to,” thought Hubert. 

Bessie continued : “ It is very difficult for 
the Reverend Ruby to decide.” 

“ I am sure it is, my dear Bessie. And 
what have you yourself been doing this 

afternoon ? ” 

“ I had a caller to tea.” 

“ No lack of Society,” thought Hubert, and 
he sighed. 

“ My dear ? ” inquired Bessie. 

(*‘ I was making a mental comparison, love, 
which would not interest you. I am glad you 
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have had such a full day, and more than that, 
an agreeable full day.”' 

“ As I was saying good-bye to Mrs. MacAdoo 
Mr. Ruby himself went by. He looked very 
bright.” 

“ Ah, Bessie,” said Hubert, “ half the world 
lives without knowing what the other half 
suffers. I am glad Mr. Ruby can be bright.” 

Bessie mused. 

(“ In ha]jpy walks of life, Bessie,” said Hubert 
quietly, “ it is easy to be all that is pleasant; 
I do not know that the Vicar of Wadham 
Common has anything to distress him, but if 
he had a more difficult life I think, without 
wishing to cast aspersions on Mr. Ruby, that 
his is a character which would quickly sour.” 

There is no doubt that Hubert hinted at 

life upon the best divan, although he did not 

regret in any way the work to which he had 
set his hand. 

And what else did you do to-day, my 
dear ? ” he added, casting off, with an effort, 
the weight of his thoughts. 
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Chapter VII A 


I T was in a late autumn day that the feelings 
of the young policeman who, at that 
time stood every afternoon on the island in 
the middle of the street near Hobbses, reached 
an acute stage. He had long suspected his 
delayed promotion to be due to the bitter 
and nefarious influence of some enemy high- 
placed at head-quarters, and for some time 
past he had cast about for a means to force 
the hand at head-quarters by bringing himself 
more into the public eye. On this afternoon 
of shining innocence, then, this young con¬ 
stable, who could not have been above twenty- 
three years of age, left his island and crossed 

the street to the unobtrusive entrance to 
Caesar’s Court. 

He found Hubert in the corner behind the 
ultimate screen, sitting at a little deal flap- 
table with which, and other culinary devices, 
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the Court was now provided, cutting bread 
and butter. Having already assumed his pur¬ 
ple, and the vine leaf fillet—although he had 
not yet exchanged his boots and socks for 
sandals—and bending over the table earnestly, 
implicated in his work, Hubert was interesting 
in a distinguished way. 

“ Sir ? ” said the young constable after a 

bemused moment. 

Hubert detached the young constable 
instantly from that cell of his brain where 
he had laid his description and character. 

“ Sir,” said the constable, “ you are causing 
an obstruction.” 

Hubert had not been unexpectant of such 
an objection. Indeed, when hearing from 
Cerberus of the obstinacy of the crowds of 
charming women maddened by rejection, and 
roused to the limits of their curiosity, he had, 
from the first, looked forward to some mess 

of the sort. 

“ Constable,” said he, “ I am quite aware 
that this very harmless place of rest and refresh- 
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his footwear like a man in an evil dream. They 
greeted him, but he did not answer. He 
waited, indeed, until in pure white and rich 
blue, they left the alcove, and then he drew 
Cerberus aside. 

“ Cerberus,” he said, “ we are in trouble. 
We have—and this touches you most, I 
think—created an obstruction. A heavy fine 
will probably be imposed, but,” said Hubert, 
walking royally to the best divan, “ I am not 
ashamed of the offence. It means simply 
that we have carried out our job over 
well. I hope you and the others will all look 
at the matter as I do. But meanwhile, 
Cerberus, for God’s sake persuade the ladies 
to pass along.” 

It might be conjectured that the young 
policeman had indisposed Hubert for his social 
round, but it was not so 5 as we have indicated, 
his will was a strong one, and it triumphed. 
Indeed, never had he thrown himself with 
more ardour into the pursuit of his ends, and 
never had he been more attractive, more 
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Csesarian and yet sympathetic, than on this 
very afternoon. 

Not until at six-ten he superintended the 
washing-up did his spirits flag at all, and 
then, having ministered most perfectly as 
ever to the happiness of the more neglected 
part of metropolitan womanhood, having, in 
short, done most ably all that he had to do, it 
must be owned that he went home very 
soberly indeed to Bessie. 

She sat by the dining-room fire, in her 
good and comfortable cashmere dress, practising 
the raised embroidery. One need not infer 
from this that her task in ribbon-work was 
over, for this was not the case; but con¬ 
scientious as she was, and aware in her inmost 
soul that she should not have put down a piece 
of work until it was finished, she yet, suc¬ 
cumbing—perhapsvpardonably—to the frailty 
of her nature, had not been able to deny 

herself the loy of practising the raised 

embroidery. 

_ % 

To do her the justice which she deserved, 
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however, she was not wasting any good piece 
of stuff in experiments, so she was practising 
on Hubert’s oldest felt bedroom slippers, 
which were now rapidly assuming the appear¬ 
ance of a fragrant garden. 

Jaded as he was, fatigued in body and 
soul, and newly pierced by forebodings as to 
the part the young constable was about to 
play in his life, it seemed to Hubert monstrous 
indeed that this happy woman, surrounded 
by everything which she could desire, should 
have taken his oldest felt bedroom slippers 
to serve her in her endless round of amuse¬ 
ments and distractions. 

He voiced this, not as a complaint, but 
rather as an appeal to her better judgment, 
her good taste and affection. 

“ Bessie,” he said, more in pathos than 
anger, “ sometimes you appear to me to be 
positively wanton.” 

“ X am glad you are pleased, Hubert,” 
said Bessie after a pause, in which she guessed 
the word to be one of compliment and approval; 
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“in fact, I thought you would be pleased. 
It is the first raised embroidery that I have 
ever done.” 

“And you have done it on my slippers,” 
said Hubert in a passionless tone. 

“ Yes, dear,” replied Bessie in the soft voice 
of a woman working selflessly for one she loves. 

“ Bessie,” said Hubert, “ after you have 
done the raised embroidery on them, you may 
keep the slippers.” 

“ Oh, thank you, love ! ” said Bessie with 
pleasure and surprise. “ That is very generous 
of you. Although they will look like new 
with all this raised embroidery on them, I 
don’t know if they would quite do for the 
Spring Bazaar, but I am sure the Reverend 
Ruby will jump at them for the Rummage 

Sale which he has announced will be held 
before Christmas.” 

It is to Hubert’s credit that he left the 
dining-room orderly and in silence. Goaded 
as he was, and obsessed by approaching ordeals, 
he yet controlled himself. Proceeding to his 
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own room, where a fire had been lighted and 
his slippers put to warm on the hearth, in 
anticipation of his return, he sat down and 
covered his eyes with his hands. His painful 
thoughts ran questioningly : 

“ I wonder if any other man in England is 
so completely, so blankly, misunderstood by 
his own wife as I ? ” 

When the time had passed, however, in 
which a moderate person might have counted 
ten slowly or sipped half a tumblerful of cold 
water, Hubert became glad that he had been 
misunderstood at the foregoing interview. 

He unbuttoned his boots. 

“ She is happy,” he said. “ Far be it from 
me to disturb her. So idyllic is her life that 
positively she cannot recognize signs of anger 
when she sees them. The terrible monopoly 
of happiness in this world is beyond all con¬ 
demnation.” 

He was comforted, however, by the growing 
value of his efforts at redistribution. 
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It was to be expected that in due time, 
after the aforementioned occurrence, Hubert 
would receive his summons to attend the 
nearest Court to answer a charge of obstruc¬ 
tion, and therefore one afternoon when he 
arrived at three o’clock to cut bread and 
butter, the summons awaited him. When he 
had mastered its sinister orders, Hubert turned 
with an admirable phlegm to his daily round. 

He cut into the tin loaf with earnestness 
and vim. His knife flew, greedy to destroy. 
While his exterior remained calm to a degree, 
in his eye burned the lust to kill. Now and 
then he sighed quiveringly. Thus the young 
policeman found him when he walked into 
Caesar’s Court with a self-satisfied air. 

Hubert, from his seat at the table-flap, 
glanced up, and looked upon his visitor as if 
he looked on the abominable thing. The 
young policeman could not remain insensitive 
to Hubert’s meaning, but he pretended to a * 
brazen nonchalance. 

“ I have merely looked in, sir, as a kindness,” 
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he began. “ I wish to warn you, sir, now as 
your little affair is doo, sir, against incriminating 
yourself further, sir. The crowds is thicker 
and thicker every day, sir.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Hubert coldly. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the young policeman. 

A thin smile starred Hubert’s face. 

“ I myself shall have a few words to say,” 
said he; “I have, in fact, a complaint to 
make about your inefficiency on duty, con¬ 
stable.” 

“ Sir ? ” exclaimed the young policeman. 
“ Kindly leave these premises,” continued 

Hubert. 

The young policeman, not without a startled 
idea of the advisability of conciliation, obeyed 
him. But first he touched his helmet to 
Hubert, and ploughed up a rug with his 
feet, and coughed. Hubert continued, with 
flying knife, steadfastly to cut bread and 

butter. 

The thin smile starred Hubert’s face again 
when his unwelcome visitor had disappeared 
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beyond the first curtain, for he knew himself 
to be a resourceful man in the region of 

ideas. 

That afternoon he let fall a hint or two 
regarding coming events to those who, for a 
brief allotted interval, shared the best divan 
with him. All were deeply concerned for him, 
but it was left to a matron of mature years to 
hit upon a little private plan of relevant action. 

“ I will go out now,” she said to Hubert 
—for, ever punctual, his hand hovered even 
while she spoke above the silver gong—as she 
collected her bag, umbrella, scarf, ulster, 
library book, four parcels, chocolate box, 
and box containing twenty-four Turkish cigar¬ 
ettes of fair quality, “ and I will harry that 
man.” 

This lady kept her word. As she passed 
down the waiting queue, she murmured 
rapidly her ideas, and hostility being at that 
moment suspended, these ideas won instant 
favour. Reclining on the best divan Hubert 
had the deep gratification of knowing that 
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never had the young policeman opposite 
Hobbses experienced such exhausting assaults 
upon his intelligence and his geography. 
Ladies asked him the way to walk to Putney ; 
the numbers of the omnibuses to take from 
Westbourne Grove to Uxbridge. They wished 
to know instantly the exact cab fare to an 
obscure locality on the other side of the 
river; they demanded his escort across the 
road ; they ran into the middle of it and 
suspended traffic; they plunged intrepidly 
one after another into the stream of death, 


from which the young policeman, only twenty- 
three years of age, pallid and sweating, must 
perforce rescue them. Long before the after¬ 
noon wore out they had worn him out ; they 
had him beat; and separately and vehemently 
each inquiring lady told him that he was 
an ignorant fellow ; and, taking his number, 
vigorously vowed that she would write to 
Authority to petition for his transference to 
the quiet country job for which only she 
considered him suited. 
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More than this, Hubert knew, from his ease 
upon the best divan, that each lady would 
hurry into Hobbses, invade the writing-room, 
avail herself of the free note-paper therein 
offered, and, on the spot, with all the prompt¬ 
ness of her enthusiasm, would there and then 
sit down to indite that damnatory letter with 
which she had threatened this young policeman 
of only twenty-three years of age. 

% 

• • * • * 

The case was brought before the Bench two 
days later. 

Hubert appeared muffled in his largest over¬ 
coat, of which he kept the collar turned up, 
and wearing a black velvet mask. As he 
wished to appear before the public only as 
Caesar, the magistrate, a charming man, happily 
in high good humour, concurred blithely. In 
fact, he made the mask the pivot of a suc¬ 
cessful joke; and warmed by this, quoted a 
good deal of Shakespeare’s “ Julius Caesar,” 
with the inconsequence which is such a trait 
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of these witty servants of the public, before 
he became aware that the public—consisting 

of Hubert’s clients—was growing 
impatient. 

Flinging aside the reminiscences of his 
schooldays which his recitations had evoked 
from his memory’s recesses, he then attacked 
the case with fine ability. 

Observing that he understood it to be a 
matter of obstruction, he seemed to take a 
great interest in Hubert and in the nature of 
his enterprise ; he asked leading questions of 
delicacy in which he showed imagination 
and resource, and it was only when he 
received a certain statement, for his private 
ear only, from a high police official who 
appeared most opportunely, that this interest 

waned. 

He began, however, to laugh very heartily, 
and as soon as he was able, commenced another 
quotation from his rich store, but when he 
was some considerable way through, he ceased 
abruptly, frowned slightly, and assuming a 
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legal air of great petulance, fined Hubert 

the sum of forty shillings. 

Glancing at the young constable, who, white 
as snow, had now begun—but how mis¬ 
takenly !—to breathe again, Hubert aimed his 
blow against this audacious youth. 

Addressing the magistrate, Hubert thanked 
him for his sympathy, and told him how he 
had asked for the assistance of the police in 
regulating traffic at his door, but that no 
assistance had been forthcoming. He added 
that the constable on duty seemed to have no 
ability in the execution of his business, and he 
asked if he was not entitled to such official 
help as was the common right of every unoffend¬ 
ing citizen. 

Hubert’s concluding words were almost lost 
in the volume of clapping that rose from his 
supporters in court, and had to be sternly 
repressed. 

He experienced an exquisite Joy in the look 
which the young constable now received from 
his sergeant, and after having listened with 
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every appearance of admiration to an able 
discourse from the magistrate comparing the 
rights of London citizens with the rights of 
citizens on the Continent, and the Continental 
system, as a whole, with our own, he left 
the court perfectly satisfied. 

The Court—mostly occupied by Hubert’s 
supporters, who had taken the precaution 
of arriving early—nearly emptied itself in 
his wake, and when he hurried into a taxicab, 
followed him, adoring, by Tube and by omni¬ 
bus, to Westbourne Grove. 

Arriving first, he hurried in. It was nearly 

three o’clock. 

Of a provident nature, anticipating unspeci¬ 
fied delay where any matter of legal question 
was in hand, Hubert had thoughtfully arranged 
for Cerberus—as being the most highly salaried 
of his staff—to cut bread and butter, and 
therefore Cerberus was now cutting it with 
empressementy seated at the table-flap, his eyes 
fixed on his work, and his tongue clipped 
firmly between his teeth. 
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This diligent man was suddenly startled by 
the brooding figure of Hubert with the collar 
of his largest coat turned up, his hat pulled 
down, and a black mask hiding his face. A 
quiver ran all down the knife. 

Hubert smiled with rather a saturnine 
effect, and replied to Cerberus’ questioning 
look: 

“ A nominal fine was imposed, but that is 
unimportant.” 

“ I am glad you think so,” said Cerberus, 
“ and the constable ? What of him ? ” 

“ I think he is already regretting his officious- 
ness,” replied Hubert, smiling. 

“ I am glad to hear it,” said Cerberus. 

“ I understand that already a great many 
complaints about his incompetence have been 
made,” added Hubert, continuing to smile 
secretively, as he turned down his coat-collar 
and removed his hat and mask. 

. Cerberus resumed his cutting of bread and 
butter with a thoughtful look upon his face. 
He had already changed his mundane clothes 
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for the cloak of rich blue and his sandals, 
and seated thus at his lowly occupation, he 
featured grand simplicity. 

There was also a sad, resigned look about 
him, with yet a hint of rebellion struggling 
through, but Hubert read nothing of this. 

He passed into the alcove. 

Switching the electricity on to the little 
iron which he kept for the purpose, Hubert, 
kneeling on the floor, ironed out his costume 
thereon with the tender hand of a lover. 
From some unfathomable impulse rising from 
his deeps, he desired to look his best to-day ; 
to give of his best to as many as possible of 
those devoted women who had so unflinchingly 
supported him, amid the sordid and unlovely 
surroundings of the police court. He cleaned 
and scented his sandals, smoothed out the now 
crumpled vine-leaves of his fillet, and, before 
putting that on, attending assiduously to the 
centre parting of his hair, oiling it discreetly 

and combing it crisply. 

Amid these preparations he was not too 
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engrossed to look out from the alcove and 
a«k : 

“ Cerberus, is all the bread and butter 
cut ? ” 

“Not yet,” answered Cerberus sullenly. 

Again the commissionaire’s manner passed 
unheeded. 

Hubert then emerged, and made the best 
divan. That is to say, he pounded and 
smoothed it, shook up the cushions, and 
arranged them at angles of symmetry. He 
dusted the table and placed red flowers upon 
it; he looked with extra care to his plenishings 
of sweet biscuits, chocolate-boxes and cigar¬ 
ettes. We may, in fact, take it that he 
did everything in his power conducive to 
romance. 

“We are bound to have a crush this after¬ 
noon,” he remarked to Cerberus, for he could 
guess at the number who must even now be 
speeding towards him per Tube and omnibus. 

“ Very well,” replied Cerberus. 

“ So cut plenty,” said Hubert. 
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“ Very well,” replied Cerberus, folding his 
lips. 

“ Cerberus,” continued Hubert, looking 
around him with a quick eye, “ have you done 
the flowers ? ” 

“ No,” replied Cerberus, “ I have not done 
the flowers.” 

Still Hubert went on. 

“ I meant you to do them,” said he, vexed ; 
“ when I expressly requested you to come 
early, I had in my mind the flowers as well as 
the bread and butter. I cannot think how you 
can sit there and not notice how the water 
in all the vases wants changing. I suppose I 
had better do it myself, but I have ironed 
my tunic, and I did not want to rush about 
in it.” 

Cerberus folded his lips. 

Hubert hastened from table to table, col¬ 
lecting vases. 

“ I hope,” he said meanwhile, “ that I 
shall get them done in time. If I had known 
I should have hurried over my dressing, but it 
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seems you did not think of mentioning it. 
No arrangements have been made, and every¬ 
thing must be done in a hurry at the last 
minute. Hurry, Cerberus, is what I especially 
detest. It disperses the atmosphere of romance 
in which I like to steep this place ; and more¬ 
over, it is entirely unnecessary if proper fore¬ 
thought has been shown. There is no denying 
that proper forethought has not been shown, 
for the flowers have not been done.” 

As Hubert spoke he was rinsing and refilling 
vases, and hurrying them back to their places. 
He was justifiably vexed. Cerberus refolded 
his lips. • 

The Five entered. 

So busy was Hubert that he neglected to 
notice on each man’s face the same signs of 
stress as the face of Cerberus bore, accompanied 
by a certain dejection—a lack of brightness 
in the eye, of verve in the bearing, of hope 
in the soul. All passed wordlessly into the 
alcove. 

9 

They would have appeared to any eye less 
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engrossed than Hubert’s, more like automata 
than happy, sinful men. 

They lacked the spirit to use the iron, and 
emerged with their lily whiteness a thought 
crumpled, less immaculate than it had been 
hitherto. 

They looked—not as those on a golden quest, 
but as those condemned to find the rod that 
will beat them—for their trays, and placed 
them, when found, beneath their left arms. 

They stood about heavily on the rugs, 
with no winged swiftness in their poise. 

Cerberus indicated dully to each the bread 
and butter. 

He then gathered his blue cloak in harsh 
lines about him and departed to open the 
door. A sea of millinery could be seen dimly 
against the light, through the ornamental 
glass panels, and a hum of voices was like the 
drone of bees. A little sound clicked in Cer¬ 
berus’ throat, but Hubert did not know that 
either, for he had already thrown himself upon 
the best divan. 
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Chapter VIII 


H UBERT began to be thankful for his 
quiet Sunday. 

He allowed Bessie now to set forth to her 
church-going alone, and when faced with the 
question of what the Reverend Mr. Ruby’s 
thoughts about him must be, he could answer 
conscientiously : 

“ My dear, I am making far larger response 
to philanthropy’s vast demands than is possible 
for you to realize. Let that suffice ! ” 

An uneasy heart beat beneath Bessie’s 
corded silk on Sundays, for, leaving him alone 
while she set forth to do her bounden duty, she 
knew only too well, from recent experience of 


the change in him, where his steps would lead 
him. She knew that, taking his paddle in hand, 
he would go unerringly to the greenhouse. 

In November and December the greenhouse’s 
glory was chrysanthemums. 
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Bessie learned to dread the look in Hubert’s 
eyes at Sunday morning breakfast time, a 
meditative look, yet a look boding no good to 
the conservatory, a look full of desire for the 
chrysanthemums. 

It is not that this kind and nice woman 

p 

grudged Hubert the beautiful flowers which 
her care had reared so tenderly, but she was 
thinking of the calls which would soon be 
made upon her. 

Of these, however, it was useless to remind 
Hubert. 

True, she had said several times before the 
middle of December : 

“ Love, I hope that you will not need to cut 
all the blooms next week-end, for the sewing 
party meets at our house in ten days, and 
what I shall do if I have no chrysanthemums 
I cannot think.” 

And : 

u I do hope, love, that you will be able to 
leave me plenty of chrysanthemums for Christ¬ 
mas, for what the Reverend Ruby will do 
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without our usual annual supply for the church 
decorations I really do not know.’’ But 
Hubert was not to be shaken by the exigencies 
of sewing party or church. 

He answered every time, much to this 

effect: 

“ My dear Bessie, if you only knew the 
desperate need of the ”—seeking for appropriate 
and at the same expedient words, Hubert 
found these—“ the charitable organization to 
which I am devoting a great deal of my 
energy, for things of light and beauty, you 
would not grudge your few poor flowers. 
A woman like .you, leading a full and delightful 
life, all her whims gratified, and all her longings 
fulfilled, cannot easily understand, I dare say, 
that others may be in need of what she can 
afford to scorn ; but I do think, Bessie, that 

you should make the effort.” 

“ Love,” said Bessie, “ but I do not scorn 

the chrys-” 

“ You are getting up a great argument, my 

dear,” replied Hubert. 
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Thus on the Sunday morning after her 
husband’s (anonymous) appearance in a police 
court, Bessie assumed her corded silk, put on 
her feather boa and cloth spats, scented her 
handkerchief with White Rose, and set off to 
her bounden duty with a defeated feeling of 
mixed resignation and despair as far as the 
blooms for the Christmas decorations were 
concerned. 

She knew that five minutes after her depar¬ 
ture Hubert would track like a sleuth-hound 
to the greenhouse, count the blooms, which 
had matured during the past week, and then 
cut them all, noting with a keen eye the 
on-coming buds. 

Early on Monday afternoon Hubert would 
call for tissue paper, fashion himself an article 
like a bouquet holder, and go away into the 
unknown with Bessie’s blooms. 

He would return, very fatigued, to dinner 
without them. 


This was all that 

Sv> i v .•> 1 ■' •• 


Bessie knew. 
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Bessie and Mrs. MacAdoo as they walked 
home together that Sunday morning would 
have greatly surprised Hubert. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. MacAdoo, “ I have 
heard a good deal more about that place I 
spoke of to you, that tea-place, dear, near 

Hobbses.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Bessie, and so calm was 
her exterior that her friend could not have 
guessed that she thrilled from her feather boa 

to her spats. 

“ They say there is nothing very wrong,” 
murmured Mrs. MacAdoo, “ and there is no 
doubt but that it is exclusive; scores are 
turned away every afternoon, for reasons that 
the commissionaire is too tactful to give. 

“ The whole place is, I believe, staffed by 
gentlemen ? ” inquired Bessie in a hushed 

voice. 

“ By perfect gentlemen,” replied Mrs. 
MacAdoo. 

“ So conveniently situated, too,” continued 
Bessie. 
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u As you say, dear,’’ said Mrs. MacAdoo, 
“ conveniently situated. It may be a place 
where you and I would not dream of entering, 
but there is no denying the convenience 
“ You say the uniforms are Elizabethan ? 
resumed Bessie. “ I always think there is 
something quaint about historical things 
“ You are quite right, dear,” said Mrs. 
MacAdoo, “ in fact, I hear it is more antique 
than that. Roman, I believe, my dear.” 

“ Really l ” replied Bessie, indubitably 
struck. 

I have to go to Hobbses on Wednesday, 
said Mrs. MacAdoo, “ and I shall certainly 
take the opportunity of passing the place. 

“ One need not cross the road.” 

One would not cross the road, of course. 
After a short and contemplative silence 
Bessie asked : 

“ Can you see him from the other side ? ” 
“ The commissionaire, dear ? ” said Mrs. 
MacAdoo. “ They say you can 
plainly.” -— 
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“ One might ask that young policeman if 
he could recommend the piace, just out of 
curiosity.” 

“ I’ll let you know, dear, what he says, when 
I get back.” 

“ I think,” replied Bessie slowly, “ that I 
shall be going to Town myself on Wednesday.” 

“ We could go together ? ” 

“ Certainly,” replied Bessie. 

And she could face Hubert across their 
flowerless table, and betray a solicitous interest 
in his appetite. She could speak of the con¬ 
sistency of the blanc-mange ; of the size of the 
congregation ; of the pallor of the Reverend 
Charles Ruby ; of the stride she had made in 
the raised embroidery, and the regret she felt 
in giving up the ribbon-work ; she could quote 
the text; and also a remark of Mrs. MacAdoo’s 
about Mr. MacAdoo ; she showed, in short, no 
dearth of conversational power, but with it 
all, she did not once so much as hint to Hubert 
of the existence of a certain place of rest and 
-lirefor busy shoppers in Westbourne Grove. 
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Chapter IX 

B ESSIE awoke on Wednesday morning 
with an unwonted sense of something 
doing. Almost immediately she remembered 
her arrangement with Mrs. MacAdoo. 

When Hubert asked her kindly at breakfast 
how she proposed to spend her day—he always 
waited for the happy answer to this question 
with a certain half sad, half glad irony—she 
did not keep her plans from him. She pre¬ 
served, however, a placid front. 

She spoke of buying flowered sateen to re- 
back the eider-down quilt in the spare room. 

“ Where shall you buy the flowered sateen, 
Bessie ? ” said Hubert. 

“ At Hobbses,” she replied. 

When Hubert heard this, it need not be 
supposed that he felt so much as a single 
qualm, for if ever a woman was ineligible for 
entry to Cassar’s Court he knew that woman 
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to be Bessie. Surrounded by luxuries, basking 
in content, handsome, invariably well dressed 
. . . but he did not even trouble himself to 
repeat in his mind her many and pronounced 
disqualifications. He knew that even if 
noting it entirely by chance, as she passed 
—she turned towards the new tea-room, Cer¬ 
berus would decline her custom promptly 

and unequivocally. - 

He remarked therefore : believe, my 

dear Bessie, that Hobbses are excellent for 

flowered sateen.” y f \^" • 

This was all that passed between them on the 

subject and little did he guess at the emotions 
that were stirring beneath this nice woman’s 
modest exterior. He retired, as usual, to his 
room, to become immersed in yesterday’s 
accounts until lunch. 

No sooner was he away, after that meal, than 
Bessie called for Mrs. MacAdoo, and together 
they followed him to town by the next train. 
Both ladies had made careful toilets, Bessie 
wearing her corded silk with its accompani- 
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ments of boa and spats, and Mrs. MacAdoo 
her wine-coloured moire with the ponycloth 
collar and cuffs. Each was distinctly agitated, 
chatting gaily, and pointedly avoiding the 
subject that lay uppermost in her thoughts. 

They went straight to Hobbses; that is to 
say, they reached the spot, but did not enter. 
They stood engrossed by what was happening 
on the other side of the road, a few yards 
farther down the street. 

A crowd of women of all ages and varied 
appearance stood without a closed door, 
surveyed with an expression of agonized doubt 
by the young policeman on duty. Beyond 
crossing the road uncertainly several times, 
however, he did not, to-day, interfere. Bessie 
. and Mrs. MacAdoo, with a clever show of 1 * 
interest in Hobbses’ windows, had a splendid 
view of all that passed. 

They waited thus for a quarter of an hour 

m a chi11 and Bessie was glad of her gaiters 
and Mrs. MacAdoo of her ponycloth collar 
and cuffs. Meanwhile the waves of 
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opposite surged about like the waves of a 
sea. 

“ When we have seen them go in,” said 
Mrs. MacAdoo in a cautious undertone to 
Bessie, “ we will ask the constable all about 

it.” 

“ They are supposed to know everything,” 
replied Bessie. 

The ladies waited a little longer, till at 
length, as if by simultaneous instinct, they 

suddenly gripped each other. 

“ I am sure I saw his head,” said Mrs. 

MacAdoo in a whisper. 

“ I can scarcely see him,” said Bessie, 

straining forward, for she was shorter than 
her friend. “ What is he like ? ” 

From her superior height Mrs. MacAdoo 

reported in fragments ; 

“ Pale ; very distinguished ; parts his hair 

on the right ; in peacock blue I think, or 

perhaps it’s a very bright navy. Look ! Look ! 

he is turning them away ! ” 

“ I must,” cried Bessie, a dogged note in 
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her hitherto docile voice, <£ see the kind who 
get in.” 

By unspoken consent the two friends linked 
hands and dashed across the road, in the very 
teeth of swift and congested traffic, to the 
island whereon stood the young policeman. 
He looked down at them with a sickly smile, 
but did not remonstrate. It was almost as 
though, for some mysterious reason, he wished 
to propitiate them. 

“ Constable,” said Mrs. MacAdoo, “ we 
are going to stand here with you.” 

Beyond his sickly smile the young con¬ 
stable betrayed no emotion at this news. 

“ He is a handsome fellow,” said Mrs. 
MacAdoo, craning her neck, and speaking of 
Cerberus. 

“ See ! see! ” cried Bessie, “ all the ones 

who get in are very quiet and ladylike.” 

“ I told you, dear,” said Mrs. MacAdoo, 

“ that there is no doubt but that the place is 
exclusive.” 

Four o clock struck from all the neighbouring 
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clocks, and still the two ladies stood unrebuked, 
under the protection of the young policeman. 

“ I should like,” said Bessie with a heavy 
sigh, “ to know what is going on inside.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. MacAdoo, “ that is 
impossible.” 

“ Oh, perfectly impossible,” said Bessie. 

Exercising a fortunate restraint upon each 
other, they stood, looking across the road. 

Half-past four struck from the neighbouring 

clocks. 

“ You two ladies,” said the young con¬ 
stable, now addressing them in a servile manner, 
“ will catch cold.” 

They conferred together in undertones. 

“ We wish first to ask you a few questions, 

constable,” said Mrs. McAdoo. 

The young man’s pallor increased, if indeed 
it were possible that it could increase. He 
moistened his lips with his tongue, and appeared 
to be thinking. 

“ We wish to ask you,” added Bessie, “ what 
kind of a place that is opposite ? ” 
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“ We should not, of course, wish to enter 
it ourselves,” said Mrs. MacAdoo, “ but we 
would like to be able to warn our friends.” 

“ I ’ave nothing to say against the place,” 
replied the young constable hurriedly. 

“ Indeed ! ” said Mrs. MacAdoo. 

“ But I thought-” began Bessie. 

The two ladies’ eyes now conferred once 
more, and disappointment was distinctly 
visible. 

“ You assure us,” said Mrs. MacAdoo 

rigorously, “ that the place is absolutely 
respectable ? ” 

“ I ’ave nothing whatever to say against 
the place, ma’am,” replied the constable. 

It w&s Bessie who continued the interro¬ 
gation. 

“ Have they bribed you, my man ? ” 

<c No, ma’am,” said the young constable, 
cringing. 

“ Have you been influenced in any way 
whatsoever ? ” pursued Bessie, to the admiration 
and amazement of Mrs. MacAdoo. 
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“ No, ma’am,” answered the young con¬ 
stable faintly. 

Bessie’s glance again conferred with Mrs. 
MacAdoo’s. 

“ I think, dear,” said the latter meaningly, 
“ that we have heard enough.” 

A look of relief stole over the policeman’s 

face. 

Bessie took her friend’s hand. 

“ We should like to be escorted across to 
Hobbses’, constable.” 

The young policeman gladly left them once 
more under the protection of Hobbses’ win¬ 
dows, and returned to his island. 

Their glances conferred. 

Entirely and illogically disregarding the 
information they had by their own desire 

received : 

“ So he has been bribed,” said Mrs. Mac- 
Adoo. 

“ And intimidated,” added Bessie. 

Both ladies, arm-in-arm, and really hardly 
knowing or caring in what direction they were 
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going, now walked on very fast with an elated 
.step. 

-J Quite mechanically they turned into some 
''^'suitable tea shop ; quite mechanically ate and 
l^drank ; quite mechanically conversed on topics 
^of propriety, each displaying to the other her 
^^nnate hatred of all things suspect. Quite 
> ^mechanically, too, they took omnibus, entered 
^ the right train and reached their homes. 

, Somehow Bessie felt it strange that she 
V should be seated once more in her dining- 
J room, raised embroidery in hand, working 
j innocently as before, when her husband entered. 

He was tired and wan, but kind as ever, 
courteous, and interested in her doings. As 
he sat down he asked : 

“ Did you find the flowered sateen, my 
dear ? ” 


Then Bessie started, and for* the first time 
In their life together, she told a lie to him. 

“ Hubert,” said she, embroidering both 
cloth and tale, “ I could not get anything 
that I felt you would have liked. AH Hobbses’ 
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sateens were extremely unsatisfactory, and so, 
disappointed as I was, rather than buy anything 
so unsatisfactory, I came home without it.’ 
Hubert smiled his smile of sad indulgence. 
“ Well, Bessie,” said he, “ I do not mind 
that if you have had an enjoyable afternoon. 
You are a leisured woman, and can afford to 

fritter away time.” 

« X had a very enjoyable afternoon, love,” 
replied Bessie. 


v 
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Trebonius, his immediate neighbour, and some 
justly disappointed client. And now he remem¬ 
bered how wearily Cerberus, with his cloak 
gathered harshly about him, had stepped forward 
to his work. The dragging of Cerberus’ 
sandalled feet was suddenly a significant fact 
in Hubert’s mind. 

He passed a long and anxious afternoon. 

It was not possible that his anxiety should 
not manifest itself in some manner, and his 
fits of abstraction evoked sympathy from every 
breast that beat beside his upon the best divan, 
sympathy not merely of theory, but practical 
and to the point; sympathy which produced 
from handbags of all shapes and sizes remedies 
of all shapes and sizes, so that by five o’clock 
the unhappy man had absorbed six doses of 
Phenacetin, three doses of Phosferine, four 
Digestive Tablets, a Pink Pill, and five Daisies. 
By six o’clock all these aids to the promotion of 
health, working together in his system, each 
fully justifying its own peculiar claim, had 
induced a high state of morbidity. 
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He was relieved when he was at length free 
to plumb the mystery which had so troubled 

him. 

He approached the alcove to which the Five 
and Cerberus were also converging, bearing 
piles of crockery. 

In silence Caius dashed the water into the 
washing-up bowl, and Marullus and Flavius 
found cloths, while Antonius and Trebonius, 
as if disdaining to search for these necessaries 
of culinary life, caught up, each, the hem of 
his tunic, and stood waiting in an attitude not 
to be mistaken. 

Seeing the mute resentment smouldering in 
all these men, Hubert, for one weak moment, 
wished that he might pretend to remain inno¬ 
cent of the use to which they openly intended 
to put their tunics. 

This moment of weakness, however, passed. 

“ I will not have your tunics used for wiping,” 
he said strongly. 

Without dropping the hem of their garments 
Antonius and Trebonius stood with open sneers 
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upon their faces, while Cerberus—who, not 
being supposed to wash up, had seated himself 
on the chair in the alcove, to put on his socks 
—answered Hubert back : 

“ It is the most economical use,” said Cer¬ 
berus, “ to which one can put grubby 
rags.” 

A silence followed this, during which Caius, 
smiling disagreeably, tossed cups to those who 
waited round. 

“ You should wash them,” said Hubert 


trembling with vexation. 

“ What is there to wash them for ? ” replied 

Antonius sullenly. 

Silence was broken after a few troubled 
moments by Cerberus, who suddenly rose from 
the chair. 

“ It is all put upon me,” said he in rather a 
hollow voice, “ everything is put upon me, 
and a man is only human. There are limits 


to his endurance.” 

“ He turns some very 


nice girls away,” said 


the Five in a sudden chorus. 
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They wiped their cups in unison thought- 

fully. 

« X am sorry to think of very nice girls being 
turned away,” said Hubert in rather a halt¬ 
ing voice; “ I am very, very sorry indeed, 

but-” 

“ Their little faces, as they go ! ” said Cer¬ 
berus ; “ if you could only see their little faces! 
There was one this afternoon. ... I shall see 

her little face for days.” 

“Oh, I hope not!” exclaimed Hubert, 

“ she must not create an obstruction.” 

“ Dark,” said Cerberus, disregarding Hubert’s 
interruption, “ and slight. Yet most svelte . 
There was one yesterday, too, in a blue tur¬ 
ban ” \ L . ' 

i * 

“It is a shame! ” cried the Five warmly. 
Every one now stopped washing and wiping 
to stare accusingly at Hubert. He felt the 
many and great drawbacks to perfect achieve¬ 
ment. 

“ What can I do ? ” said he, in a conciliatory 
manner. 
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For the first time that afternoon Caius 
smiled. 

“ VVe thought-” he began. 

“ Marullus was saying-” added Trebonius. 

“ I was not,” said Marullus. “ Flavius men¬ 
tioned to me-” 

“ That I did not,” said Flavius flatly. “ It 
was Antonius who told Caius-” 

“ I have not uttered a word of instigation,” 
said Antonius, turning to Hubert, “ but we have 
all been feeling very sorry for Cerberus-” 

“ Put on to work that would shake the nerve 
of the most confirmed woman-hater,” inter¬ 
posed Caius. 

“ Which I am not, and never pretended to 
be,” said Cerberus stoutly. 

“ For three pounds a week,” resumed Caius, 
“ when a crown in heaven would be little 

enough.” 

“ Exposed to temptation in its most alluring 
form from three-thirty to six o’clock each day,” 
said Trebonius, “ and unnaturally denied and 

starved and stunted and thwarted-” 
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“ Our own duties are painful enough,” said 
Marullus, “but his duties I should term 
excruciating.” 

They went on wiping the cups. 

“ I am very sorry,” said Hubert. 

“ So we thought-” began Caius. 

“ We feel,” said Cerberus, taking up his own 
case in an unexpected and able manner, “ that 
some explanation is due to these ladies who are 
turned away so cavalierly every day. We con¬ 
sider that they have every reason to feel 
insulted, it is almost an injury to their reputa¬ 
tions. When you stipulated, sir, for gentlemen to 
fill these positions of great trust, you seemed to 
forget that a gentleman has certain natural feel¬ 
ings of chivalry which make him extremely averse 
to rebuffing such really charming women.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” cried Hubert. 

“ We all feel,” said Cerberus loudly, rally¬ 
ing the Five by a stimulating glance, “ that we 
cannot continue our work here unless we can 
make satisfactory explanations—of sorts if we 
cannot afford the whole truth—to the rejected.” 
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“ To all the rejected ? ” Hubert asked. 

“ Well,” Cerberus replied slowly, “ to at 
least the—the-” 

Caius supplied : “ To the most sensitive.” 

“ Exactly,” said Cerberus. “ Thank you, 
Caius. The selection of the most sensitive 
would, of course, have to be left to me.” 

“ I should very much like all explanations 
possible to be made, in private and with care, 
to the most sensitive,” said Hubert encourag¬ 
ingly ; “ but may I ask how you suggest doing 

it ? ” 

It was borne in upon Hubert, by the readi¬ 
ness with which Cerberus answered this prob¬ 
lem, that the matter must have been already 
exhaustively discussed by his staff, and he felt 
a little hurt by his exclusion from the council. 
But he was more than wining to put his own 
feelings aside if he could bring more happiness 
to even a small additional number of metro¬ 
politan womanhood. 

Cerberus explained. < 

“ The affair would be simple. I should 
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merely whisper in the ear of some such attrac¬ 
tive and sensitive woman : ‘ Come again at 
six-fifteen , and don't tell ,’ and she would come 
at six-fifteen-” 

“ And we feel sure she would not tell,” 
added Caius. 

Hubert knew that the most splendid suc¬ 
cesses are often those planned on the simplest 
lines, and he could not fail to be struck with 
the simplicity and completeness of the arrange¬ 
ments presented to him by Cerberus. 

“ We should have a quarter of an hour, from 
six till six-fifteen in which to prepare for these 
other clients,” said the Five, panting. 

“ It would entail more work,” said Hubert. 

“ We do not mind work,” replied the Five 
nobly. ^ 

“ And I cannot promise,” added Hubert, 
“ that the salaries-” 

“ We are not thinking of salaries,” cried the 
Five. 

u It is a question of chivalry,” said Cerberus 
hastily. 
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As the six men stood before him, urging 
upon him these further services, Hubert could 
not but admire them. 

In short, he agreed, unequivocally, to their 

plan. 

The washing up now proceeded apace, with 
Caius humming over the bowl, and the Five 
with shining faces wiping and polishing as if 
they felt a pleasure in their menial work. They 
wrapped the bread and butter in the wet nap¬ 
kins, fitted all the lids exactly upon all the 
biscuit tins, and drained the teapots immacu¬ 
lately, all with an exhibition of blithe content. 
Caius then re-filled the kettle, placed it on the 
gas-ring and left it to heat while, swiftly, they 

dressed.' 

They emerged from the alcove, each with 
his tunic that looked weary as the soiled wings 
of lost doves. 

A scene of the utmost enthusiasm now pre¬ 
vailed. While Cerberus seized the opportunity 
to use the iron, and kneeling in the alcove 
drew it to and fro lightly above the velvet of his 
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Chapter XI 


H UBERT left his home much earlier than 
usual on the afternoon following the 
agreement between himself and his workers 
to extend and multiply their area of labour, 
for there was much to be done. 

He had apprised the aged and experienced 
charwoman, by post card, of his need of her, 
and when he arrived at the portal of the Court, 
there she was, looking so willing in her large 
apron and small bonnet, and carrying her own 
utensils. And while she was going ably about 
her Work, Hubert did the flowers, preparatory 
to retiring to the alcove,. ^ 

No sooner, however, had he retired to this 
private spot and commenced to disrobe than 
her head appeared round the ultimate screen. 
“ Thanking you very much for your favour, 
9 „aid the charwoman softly, “ I may 


sir 


mention that I don’t need to go 
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to work, sir, doing it more as a recreation. 
I ’ave the Old Age, sir, and the Widows 
and Orphans’ Aid out of the clergyman’s 
box, ancTwhat I makes as an ’obby, and I 
am a person very comfortably off, sir. But 
thank you for your kind favours just the 


same.” 

“ I am glad,” said Hubert, struggling to be 
patient and courteous, “ that you are so com¬ 
fortably off, and you interest me by what you 
say; but I fear I must ask you to go, as I 
wish to dress.” 

As the aged woman stood there in her large 
apron, her uten sils on her arm, cocking her 
small bonnet a little on one side in unwontedly 
soft meditation,, she must, gazing at Hubert, 
have arrived^^ 
ing about his case, for : 

“ Are you going to wear a theatrical costoom, 
sir ? ” she inquired. 

Not wishing to rebuff h er womanly curiosity, 
harassing^ as her presence became, Hubert 
indicated with perfect courtesy the purple 


some glimmer of understand- 
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garment that lay on the floor beside him, 
smooth from the iron. 

“ It looks very short,” said the charwoman 
after she had seen it. 


“ It is a Roman ttmic,” replied Hubert 
coldly. 

“ Going about as I do,” said the aged lady, 
“ and assisting the literary and artistic gentle¬ 
men what I ’ave assisted in me time. I’ve ’eard 
some tales about these Romans, and if that 
tunic is descended from them, sir, I ’ave no 
doubt it could tell us somethink.” 

“ You misunderstand me,” said Hubert 
patiently. “ It is, of course, a copy. How¬ 
ever, this conversation, madam, being beside 
the point, I must again ask you to go, so that 


I may put the tunic on.” ^ 

The aged charwoman here withdrew with a 
pacific show of complaisance, and so stealthy 
were her footsteps that Hubert could not know 
that she had only gone to the other side of 
the ultimate screen, where she waited his 


r eap pearance with a smile on her f or* 
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As he stepped from the alcove he saw her 
sitting there on a hassock with a cajoling 

expression. 

« I ’ad to wait to see you dressed,” said she 
beguilingl y. 

It was evident to Hubert, reluctant as he 
was to admit it, that he was making the strongest 
impression upon her. She surveyed him most 
favourably from head to foot, repeated that 
tKe~tunic was short, but added that she liked 
it so ; said that the colour suited him, and the 
wreath was very pretty, and complimented 
him further upon his figure and general carriage. 

Rising from the hassock with every appear¬ 
ance of regret at her coming departure, she 
then, preparatory to leaving him, asked a few 
questions. 

“ May I afsk, is this a place of refreshment ? ” 


“ £or(ladies only,}’ replied Hubert. 

May I arsk at what time it is open to the 
public ? ” 

i “ At three-thirty,” replied Hubert. 

\ “ May I arsk, what are the prices ? ” 

XT'? 
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“ They vary according to the consumer,” 
Hubert answered with a sinking heart. 

“ May I arsk what you call yourself ? 99 

Again Hubert replied with the utmost 
reluctance : 

“ Caesar.” 

A smile of delighted reminiscence stole over 
the aged charwoman’s face; a smile that 
mingled sentiment and hope. 

“ I’ve ’eard of ’im,” she said ; she then, 
with a last backward look at Hubert, left the 
Court. It seemed to him, as he stood moodily 
watching her departure, that there was about 
her an air of gentle purpose extremely ominous. 

When a little later, peering through his spy¬ 
hole in the screen, he beheld her, fourth in the 
queue, he knew that the feeling of fatalism 
with which she had imbued him was fully 

justified. 

She now wore a beaded mantle, and she 

appeared distressingly softened. 

It was about four-thirty when she seated 
herself on the divan close to Hubert, and 
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betrayed her admiration in a candid manner 
most embarrassing to a modest man. For the 
first time he doubted the absolute nicety of 
Cerberus’ discretion, questioning within him¬ 
self the soundness of their methods, and he 
struck the gong at four thirty-five, almost 
before his visitor had done more than sip her 
tea. 

Chagrined, the aged charwoman looked up 
to behold the next client step briskly round 
the screen, but knowing how to behave in any 
emergency, as she remarked to Hubert, no¬ 
thing could surprise her. She therefore stated 
that she had enjoyed the afternoon but wished 
there was more of it, and went away in her 
beaded mantle, soft to the melting point with 
memories, many of which she had managed to 
confide to Hubert during the five minutes 
they had spent together. 

This unattractive episode, occurring on this 
very afternoon of all others, strengthened 
Hubert in his attitude of welcome towards the 
second house. It seemed to him, on this after- 
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noon of all others, that never, never, never 
had the iron of his philanthropy struck so hard 
into his soul, and when his commissionaire 
clanged the doors together behind the last 
client, and rushed back from the Job b y, Hubert 
joined the Five who ran to meet him, clashing 
their trays. 

“ Now ! ” cried the Five with one voice. 

In this general t umult H ubert joined with a 
vim. Acting under sensations entirely new to 
him and foreign to his ascetic nature, he out¬ 
did the others in the speed, joy and energy 
with which he washed up, refurnished trays, 
made divans, and shook up cushions. 

Cerberus was almost faint with joy on first 
beholding through the glass panels the small 
sea of millinery that ebbed and surged with¬ 
out. There was about this new bunch, that 
swayed and tossed outside, a verve, a sparkle, a 
challenge and an allure. Its shape was so 
diverse, its angles of upward tilts and down¬ 
ward tilts so provocative, its charming emo¬ 
tions so manifest, that one need not wonder 
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to know that Cerberus’ heart-was like the heart 
of a bird singing in the spring. There was no 
withholding of the door, no grudging opening, 
no insinuation of himself through a meagre 
chink, but he flung the door open, and stood 
by to let these attractive women stream in, 
and there was a great light on his face. 

Words and laughter such as the Court had 
never known before were bandied, blown to 
and fro like bubbles, until the air seemed full 

of them. 

With l audabl e prevision, Cerberus had only 
selected some ten or a dozen ladies as being 
exceedingly sensitive this afternoon, so that 
when this number had entered according to 
invitation—for it being after the usual closing 
hour, naturally no more applicants remained— 
he was free to close the doors, shoot a bolt for 
precaution’s sake, and dart in beyond the cur¬ 
tains to take his part. He did not bungle so 
simple and obvious a detail as the mere problem 
of numbers. 

Yet thrilled and mystified as the clients were, 
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a recollection visited every one on leaving, a 
recollection that she had understood that some 
sort of explanation was to be forthcoming, an 
explanation of her previous exclusion. 

“ We simply must know why you wouldn’t 
let us in before.” 

“ Because-” replied Hubert slowly, and 

paused for a longish time. 

They had him temporarily beat. 

Here again the inventive genius of Cerberus 
met the difficulty. He simply cried signifi¬ 
cantly : 

“ Ah ! ” 

“ Ah ! ” cried Hubert, leaping to the in¬ 
spiration. 

“ Ah!” “Ah!” “Ah!” “Ah!” “Ah!” 

exclaimed the Five. 

The clients left reluctantly, excruciatingly 
intrigued. 


Hubert could not now reach Limetree Villa 
one moment sooner than nine-thirty, an hour 
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at which he would not have liked to contem¬ 
plate his cook cooking, or his wife dining. 

It remained that he must compromise upon 
a supper-tray. 

On returning home late after the first even¬ 
ing among the sensitive clients selected by 
Cerberus, Hubert said to Bessie, whom he 
found making great strides in her progress with 
the raised embroidery : 

“ In future, my dear, I am afraid that I 
shall not be able to dine with you.” 

“ Never, Hubert ? ” asked Bessie. 

“ Never, Bessie,” said Hubert, “ with the 
exception of Sundays.” He looked at her 
seated so comfortably by the warm fire, and 
surely it is to his credit that he kept the bitter¬ 
ness from the thought which he voiced : 

“ I wonder, Bessie, if you ever sit still and 
think how pleasant your life is ? ” 

“ Yes, Hubert,” said Bessie, “ I often sit still 
and think, but-” 

She gazed down at her raised embroidery. 

Hubert looked at her with half-sad, half- 
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indulgent irony with which she always imbued 
him. 

“ Ah, well,” he said, as he walked away, 
“ ah, well ! ” 

He returned, however, to make full arrange¬ 
ment for the supper-tray. 

“ I shall need a little something when I come 
home tired from my work, my dear, although 
I shall not trouble you to keep anything in the 
way of dinner. It does not really matter about 
me, and I do not think anyone can say I am a 
particular man. What can you give me ? ” 

“ A few sandwiches ? ” replied Bessie. 

“ My dear,” said Hubert with his kind but 
sorrowful irony, “ are a few sandwiches all you 
can offer a tired man after his day’s work ? ” 

“ A little soup, love ? ” inquired Bessie 
hastily. 

“ Certainly,” Hubert replied, “ a little soup. 
And have you nothing else to suggest ? ” 

“ A cutlet, a slice kept hot from the joint, 
a broiled chicken leg, or something of that 
sort ? ” suggested Bessie. 
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Hubert regarded her with tempered approval. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ a cutlet, a slice from the 
joint, or broiled chicken would do quite well 
for me.” 

“ With a light sweet to follow,” added 
Bessie. 

“ Naturally, a sweet,” replied Hubert. 

Bessie added further : “ I will attend to it, 
love.” 

% 

Hubert left her to go to his own room and 
think over the events of the day. Already he 
had a pleasing glimmer of the brightness of 
life, and he knew that there was more to follow. 
He looked forward with a calm joy to the next 
.day. 

He slept a sleep full of happy dreams. 

Once mo^e Cerberus fully justified the con¬ 
fidence placed in him, and once more he showed 
that he had grappled perfectly with the problem 
of number. 

His choice left nothing to be desired, and 
every one was happy. 

And on Friday, Saturday, Monday, and 
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Chapter XII 

N EITHER Bessie nor her friend Mrs. Mac- 
Adoo had lost interest in the Mystery 
of Westbourne Grove, for they did not lack 
in any degree the splendid natural tenacity of 
their sex. What kept them silent on the sub¬ 
ject, for some while after that afternoon when 
they had claimed the protection of the young 
policeman- on the island opposite Hobbses, was 
their good breeding. Each felt that the one 
who first broke through the delicate reticence 
which they were preserving towards this topic 
would be the one to stand confessed as inferior, 
and each called all her resolution and self¬ 
esteem to the fore to drive away the tempter 
that was tempting her. 

It was Bessie, sitting so much at the raised 
embroidery, who suffered the more, as those 
en g a g e d in sedentary occupations do suffer 
from their feelings above those who work them 
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off in greater physical activity. About this 
time—that is, the time at which Hubert’s 
second house was a thoroughly and merrily 
established innovation—Bessie used to feel as 
if all the tenderer experiences she had ever 
experienced, and all the yearnings she had ever 
yearned, were now combining together to drive 
her forward, away out of Limetree Villa. The 
glimpse she had taken of Cerberus had shown 
her that he was a fine man, tall, attractive, 
and magnetic, that he parted his hair on the 
right and wore an ample garment of royal, or 
perhaps peacock, blue, and she desired very 
much to see more of him. 

She desired, moreover, to enter Cesar’s Court, 
and ascertain for herself what went on there. 

On a frosty day in the second week of Decem¬ 
ber, Bessie received her current copy of 7he 
Ladies' Chat from her newsagent, and coming 
in its fair turn, for she was none of your skip- 
readers, to the page of advice presided over by 
the Princess Margarita, her eyes were met by 

these words : 
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“ Bunny-girl: No, dear Bunny-girl, I think 
you are wrong, and your dear mother is right. 
It would certainly be most improper for you 
even to dream of entering a place of such no¬ 
toriety as the tea-room named C-’s C-1 

in Westbourne Grove, and you must not listen 
to your friends who want to make up a party 
the next matinee day. I am happy to believe 
that this place you speak of will not flourish 
long, for the Editress and myself are getting 
up a Prayer, on the snowball system, to be 
circulated among our readers, to ask for its 
removal. By the way, dear, what a sweet 
soubriquet you have chosen. . . 

Bessie pondered this long and deeply with 
flushing cheek and kindling eye, her work 
neglected by her side. Over and over she read 
the prudent words of the Princess Margarita 
and she felt a thrill all down her spinal cord. 
She went to Hubert’s room, found a blue 
pencil, and returned to her fireside; she thought 
carefully again before using the blue pencil, 
but use it she did, drawing a vigorous line 
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around the answer to Bunny-girl. The page 
now appearing extremely significant, Bessie 
sent the maid with the magazine to Mrs. 
MacAdoo. 

This was at two-thirty in the afternoon. 

At two-forty-five Mrs. MacAdoo appeared, 
with an air of having assumed her outdoor 
things very hastily, and The Ladies' Chat in 
her hand. 

“ Thank you, dear,” said she with a great 
effect of unconcern, “for your interesting 
magazine. I have been reading the article by 

Gwenda on Hairdressing.’’ 

Sitting down, Mrs. MacAdoo discussed at 

length Gwenda’s article on Hairdressing, to 
which Bessie responded liberally and brightly. 
The two ladies eyed each other with a 

stealthy look. 

“ The short story this week is very sweet,’ 
continued Mrs. MacAdoo appreciatively, 
“ about the duke who always longed to be a 
dustman. It is so fairy-like and full of pretty 

ideas.” 
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Bessie ground her teeth ; but parted them 
again. 

“ I am glad you enjoyed it,” she answered; 

“ and did you read the forty-second instalment 
of the serial ? If it lasts for a hundred weeks 
there will be a Centenary Copy, and whoever 
buys it is to get half a guinea or a dozen crotchet 
towel-ends.” 

“ Speaking of towel-ends,” exclaimed Mrs. 
MacAdoo, “ they say the plain hemstitched 
will be fashionable again.” 

“ You will take off your hat, and stay for 
tea, dear ? ” urged Bessie, all smiling hospi¬ 
tality. 

Thus invited, the visitor laid aside hat and 
coat, arranged her hair before the overmantel 
mirror, and settled down really comfortably. 

“ I am glad they began their Wee Ones 9 
Chimney Corner last year,” said she; “such a 
proper thing to have in a ladies’ magazine, for 
where the woman is there is the child.” 

As if struck by this ennobling thought, Bessie 
sat silent the while Mrs. MacAdoo got well 
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forward with her resume of the magazine in 
question, making but one omission. 

Probably it will scarcely be credited—and yet 
it is true—that it was not until five-thirty, as 
the visitor rose to leave, that the subject which 
must have been uppermost in both their minds 
was broached. 

At five-thirty Mrs. MacAdoo stood before 
the overmantel mirror pinning on her hat, and 
in the mirror her eyes met Bessie’s in another 
long and steady regard. 

Bessie looked down, and pleated her skirt. 
Mrs. MacAdoo drew her chin well back into 
her collarband. 

“ Did you notice the Princess’ answer to 
Bunny-girl ? ” then asked Bessie, with a fine 
careless hardihood. 

“ I did not read it all through,” replied Mrs. 
MacAdoo evasively, “ but I noticed the Princess 

mentioned that place .” 

Bessie looked down and pleated her skirt. 

“ I have wondered,” said she, “ whether it 
is not my duty as a G.F.S. lady, with such wide 
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influence over young girls, you know, to pay 

the place a personal visit.” 

Mrs. MacAdoo resumed her seat. 

“ I belong to the Mothers’ Union,” she 

remarked. 

“ It seems almost as if we both ought to 
g°” 

The two estimable women then sat staring 
impersonally into the fire. 

~^~I cannot,” said Bessie, “ fancy myself 
going.” 

“ Nor I,” replied Mrs. MacAdoo. 
Continuing to look impersonally into the fire, 
they both shuddered. 

“ To-day is Friday,” said Bessie in a soft 
voice, “ what about the first excursion-train 
day next week ? ” 

“ Wednesday,” mused Mrs. MacAdoo, 
“ would do perfectly.” 

“ I will call for you.” 

“ Or I for you.” 

“ It might be better to meet at the terminus, 
as if we were going separately.” 
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“ It is a good idea to meet at the terminus. 
If any of the Wadham people were in the train, 
we could easily look surprised to see each other.” 

The enthusiasm of these nice women deep¬ 
ened with the increasing depths of their com¬ 
plicity. By six-thirty they had everything 
arranged down to the split straw of the last 
detail. 

Mrs. MacAdoo now rose once more to go, 
and as she went her eye fell upon the magazine 
which had been responsible for all the after¬ 
noon’s plotting and planning. She said : 

“ Ought not Mr. Ruby to see that paragraph. 
He might mention it in his sermon on Sunday 
and do a great deal of good.” 

“ If he mentioned it,” replied Bessie, “ I 
should not know where to look.” 

“ You could send it anonymously, dear,” 
said Mrs. MacAdoo, “ and since most Wadham 
people take The Ladies' Chat y he would never 

guess where it came from.” 

With this, Mrs. MacAdoo made her adieu. 

She left behind her a Bessie stimulated, 
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inspired, ready for any action, however drastic. 
As soon as she had mastered the contents of 
the page headed Our Fancywork, she wrapped 
and addressed the magazine, and placed it her¬ 
self in the pillar-box at the end of the road. 





I 





Chapter XIII 

T HE Reverend Charles Ruby, received this 
anarchic package, in the natural course 
of postal events, by the first delivery on 
Saturday morning. No sooner had he un¬ 
wrapped it, and noted the nature of the 
magazine, than he leapt to the conclusion, 
being a man of unerring instincts, that it 
must have been sent to him with a reason . 
He therefore began at the beginning—starting 
with the advertisements, for he was taking 
no chances—and read through, with an interest 
denoting the variety and breadth of his mind, 
the front page about the Royal Family, the 
hairdressing article, the forty-second instal¬ 
ment of the serial, the short story of the 
week about the ducal would-be dustman, The 
Wee Ones' Chimyiey Corner , Our Fancywork 
Page , and a little poetry, ere he paused, 
arrested by Bessie’s blue pencilling. 
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ing this paragraph for so long a time, quite 
immobile, and with so superlatively quiet an 
expression on his face, that at length his wife 
inquired of him from behind the coffee-pot, 
with a certain pathos in the hopeful question : 

“ Charles, have you found something inter¬ 
esting ? ” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Ruby, “certainly 
not; no interest at all attaches to what I 
was reading; I was merely giving a a 
sort of—qualified—attention to—in a simply 
academic way—another cup of coffee, if you 
please.” 

After he had drunk the second cup of coffee 
the Reverend Charles Ruby continued to give 
a qualified attention, in a simply academic 
way, to the reply of Princess Margarita to 
Bunny-girl. Retiring with the magazine to 
his study, for the purpose, as always on Satur¬ 
day mornings, of writing his sermon, he put 
his powerful mind to work. He thought that 
he seemed to remember something. 
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He tracked down the memory, in the course 
of a short chase, to some words of one 
of his churchwardens after the last vestry 
meeting. 

“. . . I have told my wife,” said this 
churchwarden confidentially to Mr. Ruby, 
“ that she should dissuade her youngest sister 

from entering such a place.” 

To which the Reverend Charles Ruby had 

replied : 

“ Quite, quite right.” 

While, at the time of pronouncing this 
approval, the Reverend Charles had possessed 
but the haziest idea of what he approved, it 
now seemed to him, as he sat considering the 
case of Bunny-girl, that the churchwarden’s 
words might very well refer to this very evil 
set so demurely in the midst of Westbourne 
Grove. When eleven o’clock struck, Mr. Ruby, 
then, was still introspecting, having written 
not a word of to-morrow’s sermon. He had, 
however, taken action to the extent of sending 
round to the curate’s lodgings. 
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The curate arrived, obedient to the sum¬ 
mons. 

“ Bowling,” said the Reverend Charles, 
placing the words of the Princess Margarita 
before the innocent youth, “ what do you 
make of that ? ” 

Mr. Ruby then stood back to watch the 
effect of this perusal upon the young man, 
and what he saw caused him to bristle all 
over with the satisfaction of the successful 
sleuthhound. 

“ Ah / ” said the Reverend Charles, with an 
expression of ostentatious quiet upon his face. 

Receiving no answer, the Reverend Charles 
repeated the word which seems so efficient in a 
multitude of matters : 

“ Ah / Bowling, ah / ” 

The curate fingered the brim of his hat 
while an added pinkness rose in his face, and a 
look came into his eye reminiscent of all the 
gorgeous sinfulness he had now put so hope¬ 
lessly behind him. 

“ We, Bowling,” said the Reverend Charles 
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in a melodious voice, so kindly including this 
youth in his own category, “ are men of the 
world.” 

The curate rose and squared his shoulders 
in a very pleasant gust of confidence and self¬ 
esteem. 

The two influential men stood together on 
the hearthrug before the warm persuasiveness 
of a good fire. 

“ Well, my boy ? ” whispered the Reverend 
Charles. 

Understanding this to be a reassuring invita¬ 
tion to make a clean breast of it, the curate 

then confessed that he had heard C-’s 

C-1 of Westbourne Grove spoken about, 

and had taken part himself, with pleasure, 
in the discussion. 

The Reverend Charles, on hearing this, 
stood swelling and pursing his lips, and by and 
by whispered : 

“ What was said ? ” 

“The place is notorious,” answered the 
curate. 
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« Ych ! Tch l” said Mr. Ruby. 

“ The staff,” resumed the curate, 

Roman dress.” 

“ The full equipment ? ” said the Reverend 

Charles, “ with mantle or toga, and ’ 
The curate shook his head. “The tunic 

only, with sandals and a fillet. 

“ Scarcely more,” said the Reverend Charles, 

“ than a bathing dress.” 

“ No more,” answered the curate. 

« Tch ! tch ! ” said the Reverend Charles. 
The curate produced from an inner pocket 
—had the youth, then, been collecting and 
treasuring them, and for what purpose ? 
quite a little sheaf of cuttings from the 
lighter weekly press. The Babbler , The Gay 
Review , The Dog’s Diary , and Oh y no! all 
had new remarks to make about West- 
bourne Grove. Spread upon the table, these 
presented a fine array of evidence for the 
prosecution. 

“ I had thought,” said the curate quickly, 
perceiving his mentor’s eye upon him, “ of 
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gathering together what I could to form 
the—er—theme—of a—a—future address, 
sir-” 

The quietness on the Reverend Ruby’s face 
deepened, at which the curate added more 
hastily yet : 

“ —but you, sir, are more able than I, and 
if you thought of touching the matter-” 

“ I would not,” replied the Reverend Charles 
with extreme quiet, “ touch it with the tongs, 
as people say.” He then gathered together 
carefully all the addenda provided by the 
curate, and placed it with the words of the 
Princess Margarita in the safe sanctuary of his 
study table drawer. 

“ It is my wish that you, Bowling,” con¬ 
tinued the Reverend Charles, “ should eschew 
the subject at once and entirely.” 

“ Oh, quite, sir,” replied the young man, 

“ quite, quite ! ” 

“ I should, in fact,” continued the Reverend 
Charles, “ like to have you promise to leave 
this nasty affair severely alone.” 
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“ Oh, quite, sir l ” exclaimed the curate, 
“ quite ! ” 

“ Well, well. Bowling,” said Mr. Ruby with 
resumed geniality, “good morning to you, 
and I am, by the way, leaving the Almshouses 

to you this afternoon.’* 

“ Quite, sir l ” responded the curate, beating 


a retreat to the door, through the smallest 
possible opening of which he insinuated himself. 

The Reverend Charles, once more alone, took 
the press cuttings from his table drawer, and 
slowly and judicially summarized their con¬ 
tents. While doing so, a look stole into his 
eye which need not be confounded with the 
look that stole into the curate’s eye, which was 
one reminiscent of the gorgeous sinfulness he 
had put so hopelessly behind him. 

“ An innovation, this ! ” said the Reverend 
Charles to himself after some quarter of an 
hour. “This is an innovation of the most 
mischievous and scandalous character.” 

The Reverend Charles sat composing his face. 

“ It is very, very sad,” he added to himself. 
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His heart beat in a tuneful way, and his feet 
felt very light. 

By lunch time he had exhaustively compared 
the ribaldry of The Babbler with the frolic¬ 
someness of the Gay Review ; the innuendo 
of The Dog who kept The Diary with the 
accusations—taking the form of refutations 
of the most violent order—of Oh , no ! 

He was called to lunch almost to the moment 
of completing these comparisons to the satis¬ 
faction of his sense of detail. 

The Reverend Charles lunched opposite his 
wife, and it was not to be expected that 
she who should have hung upon his every 
word, would fail to note the great sageness, 
and the worldliness of the look which he 
turned upon the leg of mutton 

He said, moreover, after the meal had 
proceeded for some few minutes : 

“ I have a great mind to tell Bowling to 
preach in the morning as well as the evening 
to-morrow. I want to be free this afternoon 
to think over-” 
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« To think over-? ” cried Mrs. Ruby, a? 

her husband halted. 

“-Something I have heard,” he replied. 

« Oh, Charles ! ” cried Mrs. Ruby, and again 
the sympathetic hearer-had there been on*- 
might have been touched by the pathos in her 
eager question, “ Is it anything interesting ? ” 
The Reverend Charles hesitated ; observed 
her alert deportment and the anticipatory 
brightness of her eyes; turned the matter 
over in his mind, frowned, and answered 

vigorously: 

“ No 1 ” 

Mrs. Ruby sighed, and trifled with her 
lunch. 

After a copious meal Mr. Ruby returned to 
his privacy. 

From here he dispatched the necessary note 
to his young curate, anent the morrow’s duty. 
From here yet again he contemplated the 
picture his imagination conjured up of the 
Westbourne Grove elysium, and after such 
further consideration : 
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There is no doubt,” said the Reverend 
Charles to himself, while perfectly delicious 
feelings ran all over his system, “ that a man 
of social standing and worldly experience, yet 
at the same time a man whose moral code is 
unimpeachable, ought to investigate this 
affair.” 

Having reached this decision, it could not 
but be obvious to Mr. Ruby that he was, 
paramountly, in each respect, such a man, 
blending social standing, worldly experience 
and flawless morals all under, or in, one 
head. 

He lighted one of the cigars he usually 
kept for after dinner, a time when, of all times, 
surely a man was justified in loosening some¬ 
what, in his own mental sphere at least, the 
rigid ideals which had seen him blamelessly 
through a long day. Therefore, one under¬ 
stands that the cigar was of the best—mellow, 
gentle of flavour, yet subtle, a cigar that smokes 
ease, pleasure, and rich memories by the 
bushel. Reclining at his ease, then, the 
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Reverend Charles enjoyed such a weed, with 
all that it induced. The result of this was 
that he rang the bell and sent the parlourmaid 

for Mrs. Ruby. 

The lady appeared promptly, but before 
she did so the malodorous cuttings referring to 
Westbourne Grove were reposing secretively 

once again in the table drawer. 

“ My dear girl,” said the Reverend Charles, 

regarding her mellowly through the beautiful 
drifting smoke, “ won’t you give me a cup of 
tea in here, since, while I don’t wish to be 
interrupted, I yet don’t want to forego the 
pleasure of your society ! ” 

To such a gallantry as this can a cigar of 
the right sort bring even a clergyman who 
has been married for many years. 

“ Oh, Charles, my dear ! ” cried Mrs. Ruby, 
running to the bell. / 

In a flutter, she ordered tea. 

“ I am so busy—and so are you, Isabel, in 
your sphere—that it really seems a long while 
since we were able to have a little chat 
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together,” said the Reverend Charles play¬ 
fully. 

The playfulness which he assumed, the 
lightness with which he spoke, the kindliness 
with which, by and by, he praised her catering 
for the tea-table—all these could not deceive 
a wife whose eye was trained to the discern¬ 
ment of Mrs. Ruby’s. She knew that he was 
intending to speak to her on a matter of 
importance, and that he only awaited the 
suitable moment to do so. 

At length, abandoning the muffin-dish: 
“ Isabel, my dear,” said Mr. Ruby, “ I think 
very highly, and I always have thought 
very highly, of your principles, and I 
know you also to be an excellent judge of 
character.” 

Mrs. Ruby looked remotely, yet under¬ 
standing^, at him. 

“ Also, dear,” said the Reverend Charles 
softly, reaching out for her hand, “ you 
have a great courage ; and with high prin¬ 
ciples, unerring discrimination, and that fine 
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courage, there is nothing that I would not 

trust a woman to do.” 

“ No, Charles,” said she, “ as you say, 

there's little that a woman cannot do.” 

« Well, I did not say it,” said Mr. Ruby, a 
little vexedly, “I remarked that a given 
woman can do much with given circumstances, 
and I was intending, Isabel, to confide in 
you, if you do not wilfully try to misunderstand 

me.” 

« Oh, Charles ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Ruby, “ is 

it anything interesting ? ” 

Another smile played round the Reverend 
Charles' mouth, a mystical, sad, and at the 

same time charitable smile. 

“ That, Isabel,” said he slowly, “ depends 
upon the point of view. To a person attached 
to the study of the sordid and- the unlovely, 
what I am going to tell you would, I have 
no doubt, be most interesting ; but I thank 
Providence, Isabel, that my wife is not of 
such a type.” 

Relinquishing her hand with a final pressure, 
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he went to his table drawer, and again the 
Press cuttings emerged to light. 

Mrs. Ruby regarded them in her husband’s 
hand, as he returned to his fireside seat, with 
no little animation, crying : “ What have you 
there, Charles ? Is it something interesting ? ” 
“ These slips,” replied Mr. Ruby gravely, 
“ are Press references to the subject I was 
hinting at. Now, my dear Isabel, I am going 
to ask you to read them, one by one.” 

Selecting, first, the modest words of the 
Princess Margarita, the Reverend Charles 
administered his doses slowly, in such order 
as was calculated least to shock his wife’s high 
principles, meting out, after The Ladies' Chat , 
The Gay Review , and so on through the graded 
paragraphs of The Dog's Diary and the accusa- 
tions—all in the form of violent denial—in 
Oh! No/ to the damning, crude, shocking 

outspokenness of The Babbler . 

He was glad—if surprised—to observed that 
Mrs. Ruby’s face, when she had finished, 
showed no heightening of colour, nor, indeed, 
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any sign of unwonted shock. Having read 
them through, she remarked, merely—but 

regretfully; 

“ These are publications which I don’t often 
see.” 

“ Certainly not, my dear,” said the Reverend 
Charles, waiving aside this naive observation, 

“ but the question is, now you have seen a 
limited part of them, what you think of it.” 

“ What do you think, Charles ? ” she replied. 

“ It is plain to me what is meant,” said the 
Reverend Charles, crossing his knees, leaning 
back, and placing the tips of his fingers together, 
“ and that is, a reference to a class of establish¬ 
ment much too undesirable for any lady to enter. 
Now, my dear Isabel, I am going to tell you a 
few horrible little facts of which you will be 
entirely ignorant. You have gathered, I sup¬ 
pose, that this place—Caesar’s Court, as The 
Gay Review openly names it—is an alleged 
tea and coffee room staffed by men only for 
the accommodation of ladies only ? . . . You 
have ? Then, my dear, I am going to tell 
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you that, while this is the first place of the 
sort ever opened for your sex, many such, 
staffed by women and for the accommodation 
of men, flourish in the busiest parts of London.” 

Regarding pensively the slips in her hand, 
Mrs. Ruby now asked : 

u Are you interested in them, then, Charles? ” 
A very quiet look indeed sat upon the 

Reverend Charles’ face. 

“ My dear Isabel,” said he, “ it is my duty 
to be. With regard to this Westbourne Grove 
establishment I feel that I have been directly 
instigated—called, if you prefer the word' 
to make strict private inquiries, and, if possible, 

an examination.” 

“ But, Charles,” said Mrs. Ruby, “ if all 
customers are all ladies, they would not let 


you in.” . 

A supernatural wisdom blended with the 

striking quiet on Mr. Ruby’s face. In a quiet 


voice he replied : , . 

«You must not suppose, my dear Isabel, 

that I called you in here this afternoon, with- 
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out having previously considered that side of 

the difficulty thoroughly.” 

“Yes, Charles,” replied Mrs. Ruby. 

A silence now fell, during which the Reverend 
Charles kept a piercing gaze upon her. 

“ As I remarked,” said he, “ you are a woman 
of high principles, and great courage ; also 
you are a good character-reader. Can you 
guess what is in my mind ? ” 

Strange as it may appear, Mrs. Ruby guessed 
right the first time. It seems almost as if, in 
wifely unison with his, her mind must have 
already entertained the same idea. In her 
agitation she crumpled up the Press cuttings 
in her trembling hands. 

“ Oh, Charles! ” she exclaimed. “ I would 
love to go ! ” 

Mr. Ruby looked quieter. 

“ Indeed l ” he said, with a dry sternness 
very telling. 

u If,” resumed Mrs. Ruby without hardly 
a break in her '*<f.vj “you wish me to 
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“ That is very good of you, Isabel,” said 
the Reverend Charles. “ I should like you to 
go on Monday afternoon.” 

Mrs. Ruby inclined her head in assent. 

“ But,” continued the Reverend Charles, 
“ I should not allow you to enter the place 
without fully discussing the question with 
you. You have now, Isabel, been married a 
good number of years, and as head of our 
G.F.S. branch you have extended your assis¬ 
tance to all girls and young women travelling 
by rail, so that I feel justified in supposing 
that you understand the regrettable nature of 
my suspicions. Now, my dear, let me hear 
your views, for it is just possible that they 

may be quite worth hearing. 

“ To take the first point, and a vital one 
it is, what should you think of wearing ? 

The lady did not answer for a few minutes, 
during which even a superficial observer might 
have read the plans hatching with a charming 
jollity in her head ; then, stretching out her 
hand to the bell, she cried impulsively: 
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“ I will send a note at once to the dress¬ 
maker to hurry with my new stockinette suit. 
If it means sewing on Sunday—” 

“ Your new stockinette ? ” said the Reverend 
Charles, whose face was now so quiet as to be 
expressionless. 

“ That,” replied Mrs. Ruby incoherently, 
“ with my little brown hat r-renovated a little, 
and oh 1 my n-n-new c-c-crocodile shoes and 
s-s-silk stockings—” 

“ Isabel,” said the Reverend Charles, “ cer¬ 
tainly not! ” 

“ I thought, dear,” said Mrs. Ruby with a 
babbling break in her voice, “ th-that you 
c-consider a London vicar’s wife should be 
always well dressed.” 

The cigar being finished, Mr. Ruby reached 
for his pipe, and by the time this was well 
alight, his thoughts on dress seemed to become 
appropriately homely. 

“ You will oblige me,” said he, “ by wearing 
your grey serge. As for fancy shoes and 
stockings, they are out of the question. Oblige 
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me by wearing the high boots I gave you on 
your birthday, and your plain felt hat. Your 
furs are also out of the question, and you 
had better put on your motor veil.” 

“ Oh, but,” cried Mrs. Ruby, “ I shall 
look—” 

“ You will look exactly as I would have you 
look,” replied the Reverend Charles, a very 
husbandly frigidity in his voice, for was he not 
fully alert to the unlawful admiration with 
which she would indubitably meet in her new 
stockinette with her little brown hat ? As a 
sanctified custodian of public and private 
morals he meant to take no chances in so 

dangerous a business. 

Mrs. Ruby remained silent, her thoughts 
resuming their coherence, so that soon she was 
able to ask : 

“ What shall you do, Charles, if you find 

out anything ? ” # 

“ That,” replied Mr. Ruby, “ will require 

consideration.” 

“ Yes, Charles,” she replied, thinking. 
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Chapter XIV 

I S it to be supposed that the hour of two- 
fifteen on Monday afternoon found Mrs. 
Ruby putting on her grey serge, her high 
boots, plain felt hat and motor veil ? 
Surprisingly, it is. 

But the wearing of these garments was only 
temporary. At lunch the Reverend Charles 
had made a request to her—actually as if he 
suspected the ordinary frailty in a woman of 
such high principles, good judgment, and fine 
courage—to look in at his study just before she 
left for Westbourne Grove, to bid him good-bye. 
She answered with a suaj& brightness : 

“ Of course, Charles"?^ I shall not go 
without wishing you good-bye.” 

Just look in,” added the Reverend Charles, 
“ at the last moment.” 

“ Yes, love,” said she, “ I will l 00 k in when 
I am ready.” 
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Two-thirty, then, saw Mrs. Ruby putting 
her head round the study door, and upon the 
head rested the plain felt, swathed in the 
protecting veil. She came a few steps into the 


room. 

The Reverend Charles turned, with a clever 
assumption of perfect naturalness from his 
window, which he had reached in a stride at 

hearing her approach. 

“ It looks cold, Isabel,” said he considerately 


“ X hope you are well shod ? ” 
f Mrs. Ruby displayed high boots. 

« Capital ! capital ! ” said the Reverend 
Charles. ^K^me^lear, and remember all 

^h-avrtolV^nr*^ « (Q£il£*&5. 

After the kiss, she left him, with a wifely 
smile on her guileless face. The study was at 
that side of the house opposite to the side of 
the tradesmen’s entrance, and commanding 
a view of the front gate only. Did this high- 
principled woman at once leave her home 
openly, in her high boots, by the front gate 

She did not. * v b 
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She ran upstairs with the speed and lightness ' 
of forgotten days; she tore off the grey serge, 
the hat and veil, and rolling them into a bundle 
hid them beneath the bed ; she sat down and 
unlaced the boots, under which she already 
wore the silk stockings that harmonized with 
crocodile shoes. 

She put on her new stockinette, her furs, and 
her dear little brown hat, which she had 
renovated during a few snatched minutes earlier 
in the day. 

She used the back staircase, on pretext of 
wishing, in haste, to speak to the cook, and 
with an unstudied effect of saving time, walked 

out, via the back door, thro ugh the tradesmen’s 
gate. 


She had calculated that the darkness would 


cover her return. 

It is unnecessary to follow her journey : 

she arrived at a quarter to four at Cesar’s 

Court, to find herself one of a struggling 
throng. 


She saw an elegantly formed man in a blue 
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cloak and a vineleaf fillet, passing certain of 
the strugglers in, with calm and precision. 
Hardly had she noted that, though pale, he 
was healthy, and that he parted his hair on 
the right, before his eyes, moving over the 
shifting crowd, met hers. 

An electric current ran through Mrs. Ruby. 
She smiled, and Cerberus’ gaze rested on her 

attentively. 

He smiled a little, too, for this lad) 
looked very attractive in her scheme of soft 
browns, with her pink cheeks, and a certain 
yearning adding depth and subtlety to her 

eyes. ' 

She reached Cerberus on the crest of an 
in-going wave. 

He whispered in her ear : “ Come back at 

six-fifteen and don’t tell! ” 

After the first gasp of conspiratorial under- 

standing, Mrs. Ruby found herself tripping 

lightly away up the street. She had to c ec 

herself from humming aloud, and to hide e 

smile that would play around her mouth she 
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id b^r furs over her mouth 


was obliged to wind her furs over her mouth ^ 
and chin. So, she walked on blithely. [ 

How far she went Mrs. Ruby could after-^_ 
wards remember but hazily. Every one she met u 
appeared to her to be a very pleasant person, ^ 
and each shop window loomed splendidly 
bright. /-» 

From time to time—£hd it was with a— 
lapse of but a very few seconds—she consulted 
her wrist-watch persuasively, but it seemed a 
long, long while before it registered six o’clock. 

At six o’clock did Mrs. Ruby begin slowly 
and deliciously, with fast-beating heart, to 
retrace her steps, and she took exactly the 
quarter of an hour in retracing them, first 
dawdling in fear of being early, then rushing 
in fear of being late, so that she arrived finally 
before the glass-panelled doors in a very 
becoming glow, to find herself, this time, one 
of a small group of, say, eight ladies, all alight 
with verve and charm, and all attractively 
dressed. 1 

In a moment Cerberus appeared like a winged 
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one, his rich cloak flying out from him and 
his feet seeming scarcely to touch the ground. 
The seven ladies and Mrs. Ruby passed into 
the lobby, and were ushered on, behind the 
two curtains. 

We are familiar with the intriguing appear¬ 
ance of Hubert’s little place. 

Hubert, leaning from his divan, well hidden 
from the public eye, in all the glamour of 
his obscurity, looked through his spy-hole at 
those who approached, down the aisle flanked 
with screens, by each of which a male figure 
in pure white waited beguilingly, burnished 
tray beneath his arm. 

Hubert saw Mrs. Ruby in her new suit. 

Before he had time to blench and quail, 
before he had time to feel surprise, first, at 
her visit, second at her inclusion among the 
second house—for in his mind she had hitherto 
been associated with matters of great earnest¬ 
ness unencouraging to types of beauty he 
enjoyed the vast relief of seeing that Cerberus 
had no intention of relinquishing her ; that 
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Cerberus was immensely struck ; more, that 
this feeling was to all appearance reciprocated, 
and that he was piloting her to the ultimate 
screen, ever his favourite spot. 

Breathing deeply, Hubert leaned back and 
regained his composure as the first of the 
clients in his short queue of three—he had 
lately spoken to Cerberus on the disappoint¬ 
ment of such short interviews in the evenings 
as had hitherto been his lot—insinuated her¬ 
self gracefully around his screen. 

The evening business, for Hubert, then, 
passed over normally, but Mrs. Ruby was 
tasting a unique, if engaging, experience. 

Established upon one of the two hassocks, 
shoulder to shoulder with Cerberus, she realized 
that she was to pour out his coffee, inquire 
his preferences as to milk and sugar, invite 
him—this courteous, this able, handsome (and 
perhaps dangerous) man—to share with her 
the dish of fancy biscuits, and to dip with her 
into the frivolous chocolate box which lay 
appetizingly upon the table. 
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He won her confidence. 

She told him a great deal; she described 
her husband to him, and when he had heard 
the description he remarked pungently: 

“ Ah ! ” 

She gave details of the school treat lost in 
Epping Forest and blamed for months to her, 
account ; she confided to him her tastes 
in dress and food, and when urged on to less 
mundane, more ethical, matters, she recited 
to him, by heart, the best bits of the Reverend 
Charles’ last Easter Day sermon. She had a 
sweet, low voice, and the quotations from the 
sermon gained vibration, point and fervour 
as Cerberus took, and held, her hand. 

Now and again he emitted understanding^ : 
“ Ah / ” a remark whose strategic importance 
has previously been noted. 

From impersonal ethics it is easy, to the skilled 
conversationalist, to pass on to those of a 
more particular and intimate nature. 

Mrs. Ruby and Cerberus passed on thither. 

It was a burning topic on the rolling sea 
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of which she—bewildered from her long 
immurement with the Reverend Charles— 
found herself launched ; the topic of love, in 
the discussion of which Cerberus, practising 
so long and often behind the ultimate screen, 
was now a past-master. She aired views, the 
brazen scope of which took her breath, and 
which, until now, she had not known she 
held ; she listened to a dissertation—of the 
utmost audacity but couched in so poetic a 
language that she, who led culture round and 
about Wadham Common, could not fail to 
appreciate its academic values; invited to 
hold his hand and see if she did not experience 
an electric shock of peculiarly pleasant proper¬ 
ties, she held the hand and experienced the 
shock; she heard him avow, therefrom, the 
affinity of their souls. 

Thus and thus may progress the conversation 
begun around the innocent entities of a school 
treat lost in Epping Forest, and sustained for 
eight hours only by the ration—one bun, one 
orange, ha’porth o’ peppermints per head— 
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which it so fortunately carried upon its 
person. 

So an hour and a quarter passed like swallows 
on the wing, and Mrs. Ruby awoke from the 
rosy trance in which she had thought and 
said so many unaccustomed things, with 
surprise as well as regret at discovering the 
lateness of the hour. 

“ But with a taxi,” said Mrs. Ruby, snuggling 
with a languid shrug very inappropriate to her 
position in Wadham Common, into her furs, 
“ I shall catch the seven-forty.” 

Cerberus rose. He held her muff and looked 

into her eyes. 

“ Au revoir,” said he softly. “ Come again, 
dear lady.” 

“ I do not know,” replied Mrs. Ruby, with 
slow regret. 

She paid her bill, and it is illustrative of her 
complete regaining of sober coherence that its 
proportions gave her pause, although she could 
not stoop to haggle with one with whom 
she had emerged from a perfect hour. So, 
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as has been stated, she paid it out of the 
housekeeping purse so lately replenished, in 
all innocence of such future embezzlement, by 
the Reverend Charles. 

She walked to the door in a maze of new 
thoughts, accompanied by Cerberus at his 
subtlest. 

Mrs. Ruby was so light-hearted that the 
maze of new thoughts continued to dance 
under the little brown hat during the whole 
of her homeward way. 

As she approached her home, under the 
shadow of garden walls, she noted that the 
blind of her husband’s study was up, and that 
against the light his dark figure was silhouetted 
as an embodiment of watchfulness; being a 
most intuitive woman she also guessed correctly 
that his gaze, roaming the darkness for her 
return, commanded the main entrance gate. 

The tradesmen’s entrance being on the near 

side of this, Mrs. Ruby, again profiting by the 

fact, slipped through, and hurried to the back 
door. 
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She gained her room noiselessly, via the 
kitchen stairs. 

It is marvellous how swiftly a decided 
woman can toss aside a gala suit, a forbidden 
hat, silk stockings, crocodile shoes, and furs, 
and, assuming a pair of cashmere hose, house 
slippers of useful make, and a grey serge 
skirt, descend to her dining-room in full 
control of her powers of breathing. 

From his study window the Reverend 
Charles heard the familiar patter of her house- 
shoes running from room to room in search of 
him, and he heard also her low sweet voice 
inquiring : 

“ Mary, where is master ? ” 

The Reverend Charles strode to his study 
door and, opening it, beheld her near the 
threshold in the garments so appropriate to 
her late mission. 

“ My dear,” said she, in gentle reproach, 
“ I have been looking for you everywhere. 
I thought to myself all the way home, ‘ surely 
Charles will not wait dinner.’ Had I imagined 
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you would I should have been greatly worried, 
love. Mary, ask cook to serve the joint 

instantly.” 

Then entering the room, she added, I 
ran in the back way to save time, and I have 
not stayed to change my dress, as you see. 
Excuse it, dear. I thought, of course, that 
you would want to hear my report as soon as 
possible.” 


The utmost reserve and modesty would, of 
course, permeate Mrs. Ruby’s report; but still, 
with a very proper wish to spare the young 
parlourmaid from the breath of temptation 
which might assail the immature girl did her 
ears hear the whispers in the wind, the Rever¬ 
end Charles decreed, by means of a nod, a frown 
and a hushing sound, that the full disclosure 
should not be made until coffee had been served 
in the study, and they were safely alone. 

They therefore spoke superficially, during 
dinner, of such commonplace incidents of Mrs. 
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Ruby’s day as trains, omnibuses, and the 
vagaries of the weather, making prolonged 
comparison of the advisability of taking the 
journey by ’bus 190, Tube, and ’bus 101, or 
Tube, ’bus 4A, a walk across the street, and 
’bus 6b, the Reverend Charles, in spite of the 
fever at his heart, growing didactic in the 
naturalest way in the world, and Mrs. Ruby, 
after many argumentative doubts, becoming, 
finally, entirely persuaded to his point of view, 
exactly in the manner of every day. 

It must have been a relief to both when they 
were alone. 

Mr. Ruby replenished the fire, sipped his 
coffee, recounted a disturbing fracas at the 
sewing party owing to Mrs. Ruby’s absence, 
before in a genial manner and a casual tone he 

asked : 

“ Well, Isabel, well ? ” 

“ I went,” said Mrs. Ruby. 

“ That is very good of you, my dear.’ 

« If you would like to hear everything- - 

“ I think that perhaps I ought to, my dear. 
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The lady then settled to her recital. 

“ Well, Charles, I went.” Then, after a 
slight pause for thought. “ The place is a 
large basement room, with pillars; their 
palms are lovely, and I am sorry I forgot to 
ask how they keep them so fresh. It is very 
expensive, and the tea, as a meal, is poor, but 
there are about six waiters, counting the 
doorkeeper, and then there is Caesar, whom I 
did not see. Every table is behind a screen, 
and the seats at mine were two hassocks, but I 
do not know how the other customers were 
seated. It is a very quiet place.” 

“ No doubt, no doubt,” replied the Reverend 
Charles, himself strikingly quiet. 

“ I should judge the staff to be all men of 
education, for the one who waited on me was 
quite intellectual, and had a great many clever 
ideas.” 

“ So,” hummed Mr. Ruby quietly, “ the 
staff talks to its customers ? ” 

“ They have tea together, Charles.” 

“ Ah ! ” hummed Mr. Ruby. 
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“ It feels, I must say, almost like entertaining 
a gentleman visitor in one’s own drawing¬ 
room ; so private, you know, and comfortable.” 

“ Which of the staff, my dear, waited upon 
you ? ” 

“ The commissionaire, love, after he had 
locked the doors.” 

“Locked the doors,indeed,’’replied Mr. Ruby 
with a quiet that smote louder than thunder. 

Mrs. Ruby sat critically testing the coffee, 
waiting for the next question. It came : 

“ In his—his tunic, and—er—Bacchanalian 
fillet, Isabel ? ” 

“ He wears a long blue cloak. I could not 
quite place the material, but it is either a 
heavy plush or a fine chenille.” 

Mr. Ruby made several humming noises. 
Then, with the simple, indulgent and fatherly 
reticence with which the reluctant judge ques¬ 
tions the young child brought so incongruously 
to testify among the squalors of law courts: 
“ Did your waiter say or do anything which 
you thought wrong ? That is to say, my 
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dear, was there anything in his speech or 
manner which you would rather not have seen 
or heard ? ” 

“ Nothing, Charles,” she said slowly, but 
very, very firmly. 

The Reverend Charles reflected, and it is 
probable that he praised his own foresight in 
the matter of grey serge, etc. 

44 And the others in the room ? ” asked he. 

“ I only saw them entering. When I left 
they were still at their tables.” 

“ Describe,” said the Reverend Charles 
cautiously, “ the class of person who patronizes 
the place.” 

“ Oh ! extremely well-dressed,” cried Mrs. 
Ruby, “ and I should say several of them were 
of the type that men would admire.” 

Handsome, then ? ” said the Reverend 
Charles casually. 

“ It might be thought so,” returned Mrs. 
Ruby with a touch of acerbity. 

44 Young ? ” 

44 There was no one, Charles, older than I.” 
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Allowing this ambiguous answer to pass, the 
Reverend Charles returned thoughtfully to his 
catechism. 

“ Would you say, my dear, that anyone from 
the theatrical profession was there ? ” 

“ That, dear,” said Mrs. Ruby eagerly, “ is 
just what I should say. Some three or four 
might have been actresses. One cannot, you 
know, fail to notice an actress, little as one may 

see of theatrical matters.” 

She forebore to tell him—for whimsical 
woman reasons—of her exclusion from the 
first, and inclusion in the second house. 

Mr. Ruby bit upon his pipe stem. 

“ Thank you, Isabel, my dear,” said he. “ I 
am much obliged to you for your help. And 
now we will not discuss this undesirable topic 
any more, for I dare say it is not one that you, 
or any lady worthy of the name, could care 
for. Any further investigation - 

“ Shall I go again to-morrow, Charles ? ” 
_“ will,” said Mr. Ruby, “be made, as 

is fitting, by me.” 
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Again Mrs. Ruby cast down her eyes at her 
coffee. 

“ And, Isabel, my dear,” he continued, “ I 
think you had better retire, for you must be 
fatigued after the work you have done for me, 
and I have some thinking to get through and 
would rather be alone.” 

Rising, the Reverend Charles kissed his wife, 
and ushered her out. 

He returned, after this precaution, to the 
biting of his beautiful meerschaum,_ and it 
would perhaps be difficult to plumb the 
thoughts that swelled in his head. It suffices 
that he rose from them, laying aside the 
meerschaum, to seat himself at his desk, and 
write: 


The Vicarage, 
Wadham Common, N.W. 

December 1 6 th. 


Dear Sir,— 

You will, on reading this letter, think 
that I am making a somewhat strange request, 
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or, as it were possibly better to term it, 
suggestion. I appeal to you, however, to give 
to such request (or suggestion) your best con¬ 
sideration. 

You will be aware that your tea-room— 
named, I must point out to you, with historical 
inaccuracy, Caesar’s Court—is attracting an 
attention, both among women of all classes 
and the lighter organs of the Press, which will 
shortly, I fear, merge into an irrepressible 
scandal, if steps are not taken by some unbiased 
and responsible moral authority to testify to 
the purity of your reputation. 

Now, sir, I am about to make you an offer 
which—taking into account the fact that I 
am already a man heavily overworked—I think 
I may say, in all modesty, is one of unparalleled 
generosity. The affair of your tea-room 
having reached my ears in so frequent and 
flagrant a fashion, I herewith offer to serve in 
it as a waiter daily from now until I am- 

[His very human wish to leave himself a 
loophole of escape should the business prove 
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not all that he suspected gave the Reverend 
Charles a momentary pause, but soon he went 

on :] 

—obliged by calls yet more urgent to 
give up the work, which, I need hardly 
mention, I should perform in an honorary 

capacity. 

I could, then, possibly be of service to you 
—and I wish to be of service to all men in 
dispersing the unpleasantness which has arisen 
round your establishment. 

Believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Revd.) Charles Ruby. 

This letter, failing more personal address, 
was inscribed “ To the Proprietor.” 


Chapter XV 

R ECEIVING the aforesaid letter by a 
late afternoon post on December 17th, 
Hubert read it over many times before his 
brain finally mastered it. 

To say that he was astounded is not to express 
his feelings, for he was stunned, dazed, becalmed 
—more—injured and outraged by this seemingly 
wanton blow of his perverse Fate. Bearing 
the blow to the inner hassock behind the ulti¬ 
mate screen—for the first house had emptied, 
and in the alcove the Six preened and groomed 
themselves—he summoned up all his reserves 
of fortitude and resource to outwit the oppres¬ 
sive generosity of the reverend gentleman who 

wrote to him so kindly. 

One may understand the intensity of his 

reluctance to let the Vicar of Wadham Com¬ 
mon into the private history of his daily life, 
immaculate as the pages of that history were. 
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The time was ten minutes past six, and he 
knew well that, could he have seen through 
the two secretive curtains, already a group o 
charming heads pried merrily through the 

glass-panelled doors. 

This reflection gave Hubert another, and a 

bitterer, thought, which ran : 

“ Is he to share them ? ” 

Immediately, as the question flashed through 

his mind, an answer flashed through, too; an 
answer neat, strategic, and entirely satisfactory. 

Hubert smiled. 

“ Ah ! ” he said. 

He then passed one of the pleasantest even¬ 
ings in his memory upon the best divan. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when he reached 
home, where, in her dining-room, Bessie sat. 

Hubert indicated, in a rush of benignity, 
his willingness to take supper here with Bessie, 
so that they might enjoy a little conversation 
—in these days of rush and toil, as he remarked, 

so ruthlessly denied him. 

In a pleasing flutter Bessie thereupon fetched 
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his supper tray from the room in which Hubert 
kept his gardening books, and had in past 
days classified bugs, and she busied herself, 
after serving soup, with the chafing-dish, in 
which, to-night, was prepared a pigeon en 
casserole . 

Then, repeating herself, she opened con¬ 
versation in her usual bright way. 

“ Christmas will soon be here now, I 
suppose.” 

“ Yes, my dear,” said Hubert, a little absently, 
“ I feel sure of it.” 

“ I am doing my shopping this year,” added 
Bessie, “ by post, for the mincemeat and the 
sloe gin have kept me tied a good deal, and 
I do not think I can get round to come up 
to Town again this year.” 

“ Well, my dear,” said Hubert, thinking 
of her idyllic existence, “ and why should you 

wish to come up to Town ? ” 

Bessie did not reply to this, but embroider¬ 
ing industriously, sighed. 

<e I anticipate,” said Hubert, “ living a more 
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restful life after Christmas. I shall be with 
you more, my dear.” 

“ Indeed, love,” said Bessie, and a psycho¬ 
logist of the meanest merit might-have read 
some ulterior thought behind the interjectory 
commonplace. 

After embroidering at fitful speed she 
asked : 

“ You are perhaps giving up the evening 
work, Hubert ? ” 

“ No, my love,” replied Hubert vigorously, 
“ I could not think of giving up the evening 
work.” 

“ You mean, then, that after Christmas 
you expect to be at home oftener in the after¬ 
noon ? ” 

“ On every afternoon, my dear.” 

Now, at this Bessie dropped her embroidery 
upon her lap and sat looking in front of her 
with an expression which, in a less nice woman, 
one might call mulish ; an expression which 
would have suggested to the afore-mentioned 
psychologist that some afternoon occupation 
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was afoot for Bessie after Christmas. How- 
beit, her mood passed unnoticed. 

“ How are the chrysanthemums, my dear ? ” 
said Hubert, eating his pigeon. 

She replied reservedly : “ The buds you 

noticed are opening.” 

“ And the violets ? ” 

“ They are doing well on the hot-bed we 
made.” 

“ You think they will come on in sufficiency 
after Christmas ? ” 

“ I think there will be a great many.” 

“ I consider violet growing a nice occupa¬ 
tion for your leisure, my dear,” said Hubert. 

He then took his usual kind interest in her 

work. 

“ That is a handsome piece you have there, 
surely.” 

The look which has been regretfully noted 
passed like a breeze from Bessie’s face, and, 
colouring a little, she drew her chin a thought 
farther back into her collar-band in a motion 
expressive of very justifiable pride. 
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“ Mrs. Ruby remarked the same thing, 
Hubert, when she came to collect for the 
Blanket Club this afternoon. ‘ How hand¬ 
some ! ’ were her very words. She is going 
to tell the Reverend Ruby himself about it. 

“ Ah! ” replied Hubert, with a slight enig¬ 
matic smile at the sound of this name. 

“ I think, however/’ added Bessie, colour¬ 
ing higher, and speaking more confidentially, 

“ of trying the Swiss when I have finished this 
piece, for it is all the thing now.” 

Hubert smiled indulgently if a little sadly. 

“ Try it, my dear, by all means,” he said. 
“ I like to think that you have plenty of 
change.” 

He then ate the light sweet which followed 
the pigeon, and, rising to go to his room, 
added : 

“ Whatever others lack, it makes me happy 
to think of your life as being so full of variety.” 

Hubert left Bessie thinking, and, closing the 
door upon his solitude, sat down before his 
fire to change into his warm slippers, and as 
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he changed into them he smiled once more 
the kind of smile that had illumined him on 
the tenth reading of the Reverend Charles’s 
letter. 

If he had uttered any remark, that remark 
would have been a trenchant “Ah ! ” 

The smile lingering faintly over his face, 
he adjusted his pince-nez, and wrote on a 
sheet of unstamped note-paper : 

Caesar’s Court, 
Westbourne Grove, S.W. 

December 19 th. 

Dear Sir,— 

Your letter to hand, for which I thank 
you. Re your remarks about “ historical inac¬ 
curacy,” “ irrepressible scandal,” with refer¬ 
ence to my tea-room, I must tell you that I 
consider the first the puerility of a pedant, 
and that the second is information to me, which 
I am grateful for receiving. 

The sheer fair-mindedness of bracketing an 
accusation of pedantic puerility with a sincere 
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expression of gratitude here gave Hubert pause 
while he brooded over the letter which thus 
exampled the fair-grown fruits of his balanced 
ipind ; but such clearness of perception being, 
'after all, a quality which he was well accustomed 
^to find in himself, it was not long before he was 
'able to go on : 

Re your disinterested offer of service, sir, 

I must tell you that this has touched me 
j very much, and I am more delighted than I 
* can say to accept it. We had better not arrange 
^ for you to begin the work, perhaps, just before 
the Christmas break, when this establishment 
will be closed for several days, but if you will 
come punctually at three-fifteen on December 
28th, you will be initiated into your new 
duties. 

My establishment closes at six o’clock, which 
allows you ample time to return for Evensong. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

C/ESAR. 


This letter, 


being posted the following 
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afternoon in Westbourne Grove—for we need 
not suppose in Hubert the possibility of care¬ 
lessness over postmarks—reached the Reverend 
Charles by the first delivery on December 
the 20th. 

He answered it: 

My dear Sir,— 

You may depend upon me, in the best 
interests of society, to arrive punctually at 
your establishment on December 28th, at 
three-fifteen. 

Yours truly, 

(Revd.) Charles Ruby. 

The correspondence was then all in order. 

It was not, however, until Christmas Eve, 
a day when the number of clients at Caesar’s 
Court overflowed all bounds, passed all previous 
records, and left Hubert and his helpers at 
six o’clock weary of body and sick of soul, that 
he said to them : “ I have something to tell 
you,” adding, on closer contemplation of their 
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f aces _the faces of men who, after a ruinous 

ordeal, will not bear trifling with—“ after 
eight o’clock.” 

Probably it was well for Hubert that the 
sensitive women chosen by Cerberus for six- 
fifteen on Christmas Eve also passed all hitherto 
experienced bounds, broke all previous records, 
in verve and charm, in gaiety, lightness, and 
kindness of heart, for he could not suppose 
that the news he gave the six at eight-five 
was calculated to endear him further to them. 

Briefly, it was this : 

“ By the way ”—with a fine touch of care¬ 
lessness—“ I am giving up the afternoon 
work here for awhile.” 

They crowded round him with hope in 
their faces, severally exclaiming : 

“ I think it a very good idea-” 

“Trying to a degree-” 

“ A man cannot eternally endure-” 

“ No one can say I am not sorry for these 
ladies, but-” 

“ It was perhaps a mistake-” 
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Putting up a hand for a hearing, Hubert 
adjusted his pince-nez. 

“ I did not mean that you would not be 
required to carry on.” 

The hearing obtained—in a sullen stillness 
—he continued : 

“ My place, in the afternoons, will be filled, 
until further arrangement, by a clergyman.” 

“ A clergyman ! ” 

“ A clergyman,” said Hubert, “ who is not 
unknown to me. I shall leave my tunic, my 
sandals and my fillet for him, and he will 
occupy my divan. This clergyman *Kas 
offered to come and work here as a waiter 
for nothing as an assurance of the public 
of our bona fidcs, which, it '°ems, is in 
question.” 

“ The evening work-” Cerberus began. 

“ Will not be mentioned to him at all,” 
replied Hubert hastily. “ I should not like 
it to be thought that we traded on such gener- 

I i • , 

osity by ev*en hinting that he should work both 
shifts. You take my meaning, I am sure ? ” 
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A-J season outwardly united over the mince¬ 
meat and sloe gin. 

But Hubert looked into the future, significant 
with the shadow of the Reverend Charles, 
and Bessie looked—even while she experi¬ 
mented in the Swiss—into the future, rehears¬ 
ing again a scene in which she and her friend 
Mrs. MacAdoo would once again stand beside 
the young policeman on the island opposite 
HobKses gazing across the street to where a 
certain head rose commandingly above a 
feminine besi 0 ing force. 

~ Bessie was wondering, in view of Hubert's 
affectionate promise to bestow upon her more 
of his society, how and when this visit was to 
be accomplished. 

The question was broached—and settled 

by Mrs. MacAdoo, as they walked home 




W 


. inspired in xier wine broche 
V^i v \ne ponycloth collar and cuff?, while 
Bessie felt inspired in her corded silk, feather 
boa, and cloth gaiters. 

“ Well, my dear,” said Mrs. MacAdoo, under 
the influence of this inspiration, “ when is it 
to be ? ” 

Bessie still affected to hesitate; then to 
imagine that her friend inquired the date— 
not yet fixed—for the Spring Bazaar ; then 
that she was asking when the raised embroidery 
was to be abandoned for the Swiss, to all of 
which the other lady gave significant and smil¬ 
ing denials; but at length she allowed the 
truth to break like a sunray over her face. 

“ If you think we could manage-” said 

she, pushing her chin into her feather boa. 

“ The very first day the place will be open 

again ! ” 

“ The twenty-eighth, then ? ” 

“Certainly; the twenty-eighth.” 
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« What reason shall you give if your husband 
is still at home ? ” 

“ I shall start off,” replied Mrs. MacAdoo, 

“ to dust the Parish Room, and take the ever¬ 
greens from the portraits of Their Majesties.” 

“ But you will really go—— ?” 

“ To the station.” 

This audacious plan robbed Bessie of breath, 
but she retained wit to consider : 

“ I had better not say the same thing.” 

“ If I were you, dear, I’d make up something 
quite different.” 

This was why Bessie spent the rest of the 
day thinking. 

Christmas Day, that season, fell upon a 
Saturday. 

On the morning of Tuesday, the twenty- 
eighth, Bessie received by the first delivery a 
letter which, bringing a look of stubborn secrecy 
to her face, at the same time caused her to 
cry out: “ Grandmother is passing through 
London to Camden Town this very afternoon.” 

“ Surely not! ” exclaimed Hubert. “ Do,” 
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he added, after a longish pause, “ bring the 
old lady here.” 

“ No, Hubert,” said Bessie, as if reading 
from the letter, “ she will go straight on to 

Camden Town.” 

“ Dear me ! ” replied Hubert. 

“The others,” said Bessie, meaning any 
and all of her relations extant, “will expect 
me to see grandmother across London.” 

When she had given Hubert generous time 
in which to absorb this, she added with a 
firmness and gentle dignity rather piquant 

in a woman of so mild a type : 

“ And I should not dream of disappointing 

them or of failing my grandmother.” 

« Well, my dear,” said Hubert, “ I do not 
know that it is your duty to run about London 
at the beck and call of all your relations, 
especially as, after Christmas, there is so 
much dismantling to be done in the house, 

and-” 

“ What I am afraid of, love,” interrupted 
Bessie, displaying, in this emergency, a nimble 
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wit, “ is that, if I do not go to Baker Street, 
grandmother will lose her way and come 
here, seriously losing time before she gets to 
Cam-” 

“ By all means, my dear,” said Hubert 
earnestly, “ meet the train.” 

So at two-thirty that afternoon Mrs. Mac- 
Adoo—in a long ulster concealing her fashion¬ 
able short wine broche with its ponycloth 
collar and cuffs—set out to the Parish Room 
to denude the portraits of King George and 
Queen Mary of their seasonable decorations; 
and Bessie, in her corded silk, feather boa and 
spats was leaving her neat and nice home for 
the kind purpose of meeting and protecting 
an aged female relative. Both converged 
from their separate directions upon the station. 

In the train Mrs. MacAdoo removed her 
ulster. 

“ I am going to try to see Caesar himself,” 

said Bessie, trembling. “ What shall you 
do ?” 

U I shall want to look round them first,” 
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said Mrs. MacAdoo, in the manner of a con- 
firmed sales visitor. 

The train seemed to both like a chariot of 
fate bearing them on to unknown scenes of 

danger or delight. 

By and by- 

“ I do not feel in the least nervous,” said 
Bessie. 

“ Nor I, dear,” replied Mrs. MacAdoo. 
Both started as the engine whistled derisively 
before plbnging into a short tunnel. Con¬ 
versation, however, continued to leak out. 

“ I must send you a little of my cherry 

brandy, dear,” said Mrs. MacAdoo. 

“ You must taste my sloe gin,” replied 

Bessie. 

“ Have you been very gay, dear ? ” said 
Mrs. MacAdoo. 

“ I have been sitting at a traycloth which 
I am doing in the Swiss embroidery.” 

“ The Swiss,” said Mrs. MacAdoo, “ always 
looks so good, I think. So neat and so very, 
very good. The Queen-mother bought a bed- 
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spread done in the Swiss embroidery at the 
Whitechapel bazaar, they say.” 

The train by now, undeviating and deter¬ 
mined, had carried them as far as it could carry 
them towards their adventure. It disgorged 
them to cross a street on foot, and enter the 
Tube. 

Both sat very still, gripping their umbrellas 
for safety, and looking straight before them. 

“ It is strange that I do not feel nervous,” 
said Bessie, her teeth chattering. 

With no wavering, and with a grim precision, 
the Tube train even as the other train had 
done, bore them to station after station until 
they reached the last one, where they alighted, 
holding their umbrellas in vice-like grasp, and 
chilled to the marrow. They stumbled blindly 
each upon a step of the Moving Stairway. 

“ One has every c-c-convenience,” said 
Bessie, suffering considerably from ague, and 
alluding to the stairway, “ n-n-nowadays.” 

They were released into the street within 
a stone’s throw of Hobbses. 
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Bessie looked across the street. 

“ The doors are open ! ” said Mrs. MacAdoo. 

“ Yes, dear,” said Bessie, her nose at Hobbses 
window, and affecting even at this hour a 
misunderstanding. “ Hobbses always open 
again the day after Boxing Day.” 

A feverish faintness then took Bessie, and, 
if her friend had not at this moment turned 
round and looked—quite by accident—across 
the street herself, it might have overcome her. 

The high head of Cerberus towered above 
the feminine crowd at the doors of Caesar’s 
Court. 

On the island between them and their goal 
stood the young policeman, much thinner and 
paler than he had been before. A specialist 
in nervous diseases would unhesitatingly have 
pronounced him to be on the verge of a break¬ 
down. It was noticeable how any woman, 
before crossing the street to join the band at 
the tea-room entrance, plied him with ques¬ 
tions, and caused him, by her rash movements, 
the sharpest anguish for her personal safety, 
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for which he knew himself to be held, in a 
certain measure, responsible. While Mrs. 
MacAdoo and Bessie stood before Hobbses, 
at least a dozen ladies had propounded to 
him questions of such length and intricacy 
as to assume the elusiveness of riddles, and, 
when the young man—who now studied geo¬ 
graphy long o’ nights—by dint of his utmost 
brain power, answered such correctly, they 
affecting deafness or misunderstanding, brow¬ 
beat and harried him until the merit of his 
studious replies was swamped by the hope¬ 
lessness of his subsequent despair. 

All this had already imbued the young police¬ 
man with new thoughts and feelings about the 
sex towards which, before this distressfulness, 
he had been gently and idealistically inclined. 

It is indicative of the state of mind to which 
he had been reduced, that he should, on looking 
down to right and left, and perceiving Bessie 
and Mrs. MacAdoo on either hand, standing 
with him upon the island, have started violently 
and, sweating and stammering, have harked 
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back to what seemed some agonizing, very 
recent dream in which they had stood as now, 
looking up at him with the confidential expres¬ 
sion which he now so mistrusted, upon their 
faces. Harmless as were their intentions 
towards him, his tortured memory must have 
placed them automatically among the others, 
whose ranks gibbered before him night and 
day, waking or sleeping, until his whole world 
seemed a place where nothing but geographical 

examinations ever happened. 

“ Good day, constable,” said the lady in 

wine broche on his right, winningly. 

“ Good day, my good man,” said the lady 

on his left, in her dulcet voice which he sus¬ 
pected of concealing the worst intentions. 
“Good afternoon, ladies,” stammered the 

young policeman. 

“ When we questioned you before about that 
place opposite,” said Mrs. MacAdoo, pointing 
with her umbrella, “ you answered very inde¬ 
finitely, I thought.” 

“ I’m sorry, lady,” muttered the young man, 
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with the sweat beginning to pour from beneath 
his helmet, cold as was the day. 

“ But we think,” continued Mrs. MacAdoo, 
after consulting Bessie by the exchange of 
shrewd glances across the young man’s person, 

“ that you may have something to add, by now.” 

The policeman started, and a desperate 
expression made his pale face up into a new, 
dogged shape. 

“ No, ladies,” he said in a feeble yet obstinate 
tone, “ I ’ave nothing to add to what I ’ave 
said.” 

“ But, my good man,” said Bessie, consulting 
Mrs. MacAdoo by frequent glances, “ have 
you been on duty here every afternoon since 
we saw you and noticed nothing further ? ” 

“ I—have—noticed—nothing,” he replied 
faintly. 

“ Where were your eyes ? ” said Mrs. Mac¬ 
Adoo sternly. 

“ Where were your wits ? ” added Bessie, 
enjoying the sensation of browbeating the 
only man she had ever browbeaten. 
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The young constable moistened his lips with 
his tongue, and swaying slightly on his feet, 
fixed a strangely unseeing look across the road. 

“ We are thinking of going there this after¬ 
noon, constable,” continued Mrs. MacAdoo, 
“ and it is your duty to prevent us if you think 
it is not a place which ladies of our class ought 
to visit.” 

“1 ’ave no wish nor reason,” replied the 
- ' young policeman very, very faintly, “ to take 
away custom from the place.” 

Across his person the ladies now exchanged 
very shrewd looks indeed. 

“ Bribery ! ” said Mrs. MacAdoo’s nod to 
Bessie. 

“ Corruption ! ” answered Bessie’s nod to 
Mrs. MacAdoo. 

They edged closer, if that were possible, 
looking coldly into his face. 

“ I have no doubt whatever, my good man,” 
said Bessie delicately but darkly, “ that you 
have a very profitable understanding with the 
proprietor.” 
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The young constable spoke with difficulty. 

“ No, madam,” he said, “ I—’ave—not-” 

He then swayed terribly, until his knees 
utterly gave way and he fell fainting at their 
feet. 

There was now great confusion. His helmet 
rolled nearly to the kerb ; his head lay in the 
path of an approaching motor omnibus, while 
his feet lay where they had stood. So hapless 
he looked, so helpless and young, while a large 
crowd collected in an instant, and from every 
quarter of Westbourne Grove it seemed that 
police whistles shrilled, and a looker-on broke 
the glass of the nearest fire-alarm to call up a 
fire station, that Mrs. MacAdoo, turning to 
Bessie, spoke an epitaph compassionately : 

“ No doubt he had many temptations.” 

The traffic began to pile up all along the 
street to an astounding degree, and an ambu¬ 
lance arrived, whereon burly blue-coated 
forms laid their poor brother, and took him 
away. 

“ Well, dear,” said Mrs. MacAdoo to Bessie, 
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with a long sigh, “ we’ve seen something, any¬ 
how.” 

“ The afternoon’s not over yet,” replied 
Bessie, now thoroughly athirst. 

They hurried hand in hand across the road, 
and stood at last before the very portal they 
had come so far to seek. 

When they reached Cerberus they palpitated 
so that they could scarcely speak, but he, in 
his afternoon languor, received them with a 
savoir-faire which, in spite of themselves, 
pulled them together, straightened their knees, 
and checked the rapidity of their heart-beating. 
He subjected them to a long and careful 
scrutiny, of magnetic quality, at the end of 
which he smiled. 

“ Pass in, ladies,” he said sympathetically. 

They passed in. 

The vestibule breathed romance, and a 
heavy Oriental perfume which Hubert’s match¬ 
less and sympathetic imagination had provided. 
They sniffed it. 

“ It is terribly Eastern.” 
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“And you know what the Romans were.” 

In spite of this these nice women pressed 
on to the first curtain. 

“ Chenille.” 

“ Yes; heavy.” 

Tremulously they faced the second curtain. 

“ Tapestry.” 

“ Imitation.” 

They were beyond the second curtain, and 
in a room whose noble proportions, whose 
vista of three pillars, many palms and screens 
is thoroughly familiar to the reader. The rugs, 
symmetrically placed like magic carpets down 
the aisle, gave an idea of careless riches. 

Talk and laughter, emanating from hidden 
springs, rippled all about, a short queue waited 
upon a certain red screen that towered above 
its fellows, and several times, as the two friends 
hesitated together on the threshold, a man in 
snowy white, sandalled, and free of movement, 
would dart out from behind a screen, to return 
laden with refreshments. At each appearance 
Bessie gasped, but;, Mrs. MacAdoo said s 
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costume lay ex't'ene&d on the floor, we 
ironed, with the vineleaf fillet and the sandals' 
arranged neatly upon its chest. 

“ This costume, sir,” continued Cerberus, 
showing off its quality, “ was left for you by 
the proprietor who is willingly giving up his 
place to you this afternoon, and as many more 
afternoons as you care to fill it. He wished 
me to lay particular emphasis on his willingness 
to oblige you in this respect.” 

“ I am to wear that ? ” said the Reverend 
Charles, looking attentively at the red 
garment. 

“ I should advise you to begin dressing at 
once,” replied Cerberus, “ or the clients may 
begin to arrive.” 

The Reverend Charles thereupon began to 
strip hastdv. 

“ Wljat K the material ? ” he asked confiden¬ 
tially. 1 

“ Satden,” replied Cerberus as confidentially. 

« i wear lambswool vests,” said the Reverend 
Charles, “ and I am glad of it.” 
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Up till the discarding' of his last garment— 
save the lambswool vest—Mr. Ruby kept upon 
him the more elusive garment of righteousness ; 
but gradually, as coat, waistcoat, etc., were 
dispensed with, this garment grew thinner and 
thinner until it became altogether impalpable 
to the lay eye, and the Reverend Charles stood 
revealed as just a jolly sinner. 

True, he still laughed, this being his custom, 
but the quality of his note had changed ; it 
became richer, more fragrant, tolerant and 
mellow; he took from Cerberus’ hands the 
Caesarian tunic and, putting it on, wore it as 
to the manner born. 

“ I like myself in purple,” said he, turning 
about before the mirror. 

Five ordinary-looking, respectable men now 
trooped in with an air of haste and, as if 
recognizing the situation, cried “ fiallo,” frat¬ 
ernally to the Reverend Charles before swiftly 
seizing each upon a snow-white garment. 

“ Hal-/o, boys ! ” said Mr. Ruby, laughing 
affably. 
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He fitted on his fillet, his sandals, and stood 
transformed. 

“ Hal -lo ! ” he said to himself in the 

glass. 

He took Cerberus aside, and began : 

“ I remember when I was at Oxford—•—” 

Their mutual laughter grew mutually richer, 
more fragrant, tolerant and mellow. They 
strolled down the aisle together to its ac¬ 
companiment, and reached Caesar’s screen, 
concealing the best divan. 

“ When do we open ? ” said the Reverend 
\ Charles, thus already associating himself fami¬ 
liarly with the place. 

“ In three minutes,” replied Cerberus. “Just 
see that your spirit-stove, sweet biscuits and so 
on are all in order—I have arranged them for 
you myself—then sit down and wait. When 
you wish to end any interview, strike the gong.” 

The Reverend Charles composed himself 
with a smile, upon the best divan. 

While he reclined there each of the five men 
looked in upon him, and something in the 
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h a ppy, expectant serenity of his face must have 
struck a chord of mirth in them, for each 
retired choking with laughter. 

Mr. Ruby could not but think : 

“ This is a charmingly light-hearted place.” 

Reclining there, in mood reminiscent perhaps 
of Oxford days, the Reverend Charles awaited 
the tide of events, and soon, ripple upon ripple, 
he heard it approaching, until the foremost 
wave lapped, as it were, over the foremost 
pebbles on the beach, and the first feminine 
head appeared. 

The Reverend Charles wilted upon the divan * 
like the last leaf of autumn under the first 
frost. 

The lady walked around the edge of the 
screen with an arch courage wholly unwarranted 
by the timidity of her appearance. 

“ Tea, please,” said she. 

The interview, the transaction, the episode, 
or whatever it may be called, was short. It is 
of no use in the world to dilate upon it, to 
expatiate on its miseries, its disillusionment, or 
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on the last little bitter disappointment of the 
thwarted man even in the cigarette which she 
offered him—out of the box of twenty-five oif 
fair quality only—and which tasted in his 
mouth like the ashes of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

He struck his gong violently, as his client 
absorbed the last crumb of her bread and butter, 
and in the very midst of her confidential details 
of certain ailments apparently handed down 
from generation to generation of her sorely 
afflicted family, her place was usurped by 
another. 

Was Mr. Ruby glad that he struck his gong ? 

He was not. 

It would be fruitless also to describe this 
interview, transaction, or episode ; fruitless to 
dwell on the next or the next or the next. 
Heaven knows what clinging desperation of hope 
—hope unconquerable engendered probably 
by his high calling—inspired this maddened 
man to continue to strike so passionately and 
so often upon the gong provided for his salva¬ 
tion. 
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At four-thirty, number sixth, came Bessie. 

As the Reverend Charles looked, with that 
faint ray of hope ever beating within his breast, 
at the appearing female form, it seemed to him 
that the chill of death passed over him. He 
knew that corded silk, that feather boa, well; 
they had sat under him Sunday after Sunday ; 
they had joined in the social festivity of decorat¬ 
ing his own Parish Room ; he knew them well, 
but he could not name them. 

It was this latter contingency that sent a hot 
thrill of fear to replace the deathly chill of a 
moment before, and even as he commenced to 
suffer under it, he heard Bessie’s voice crying : 

“ Oh, Mr. Ruby ! ” 

There was nothing ribald, shocked or dis¬ 
approving in Bessie’s exclamation. It conveyed 
unfeigned pride and gladness. Extending one 
of the kid gloves which matched her corded 
silk, she added in a breathless flutter : 

“ I am surprised to see you, Mr. 
Ruby ! ” 

For a few moments—indeed, minutes—the 
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Reverend Charles found nothing to say, although 
his active brain occupied itself acutely as to 
the nature his reply should take ; but the habit 
rioted before came to his rescue and filled iD 
the gap. 

He laughed. 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” he said, “ ha ! ha ! ha ! Good 

gracious, Mrs. -! Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! ” 

Then, at length* a glimmer of light visiting 
him : 

“ Now sit down, Mrs.—ha ! ha ! Sit down, 
do, and make yourself thoroughly comfortable. 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! A cup of tea, Mrs.—ah— ? 
What a cold day—but seasonable. Ha ! ha ! 
We have had a right seasonable Christmastide. 
And how are you, Mrs.—h’m ? ” 

But all this time his legs from the knees 
down were fully exposed to the gaze of a 
parishioner, and his head was covered with a 
decoration of distinctly Bachanalian suggestion, 
and he was receiving a lady in a privacy which, 
to say the least, she found thrilling. His 
recovery of composure, therefore, was highly 
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commendable, and he would have felt almost 
easy in his mind had he only been able to 
remember Bessie’s name as well as he remem¬ 
bered her feather boa. 

Bessie answered, all bemused : 

“ It is indeed a beautiful day. If tea would 
not be troubling you too much-” 

“ It is what I am here for,” said Mr. Ruby, 
recovering himself more and more, and speak¬ 
ing almost with austerity. 

He turned to the apparatus which had pre¬ 
pared so many and such unsatisfactory cups of 
tea that afternoon, and refilled the kettle from 
the adjacent ewer. 

“ Oh, Mr. Ruby 1 ” cried Bessie in a reverent 
flutter, “ let me make tea.” 

She then made it. They had been sitting 
together upon the divan. The Reverend 
Charles lay back upon his cushions and closed 
his eyes. In this attitude Bessie found him, 

when, presently, she turned victorious from 
her tea-making. 

Almost afraid to disturb his meditations, she 
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courageously put a cup of tea at his elbow, 
and he sipped it seriously. ^ 

He was, had Bessie but guessed it, trying to 
call to memory some few particulars of her 
life or circumstances which might assist him 
to retrieve the balance which he felt he had 
lost, and when the first ray came to him, he 
leaned forward, and, his laughter gone, with 
that air of sharing an exquisiyfe and peculiar 
sorrow, which the cloth am assume at will, 
asked, very low : 

“ Mrs.—er—’m—er, how is the Trouble ? ” 
Bessie sat silent, delighted, but bemused. 

“ If,” he said rapidly in the same low voice, 
“ you would rather not tell me, I will not press 
you. But I have been thinking of you and 
your Trouble a great deal all this Christmastide, 
and it would make me happier to know that 
it has been, with the assistance of Providence, 


overcome. 

“ I do not know,” replied Bessie, very regret¬ 
fully, “ that I have any trouble, although it is 

very kind of you to think— 
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“ Wrong tack; wrong woman,” said the 
Reverend Charles rapidly to himself, and, as 
rapidly, to her—for the clergy require immense 
presence of mind in their difficult calling— 
“ Oh, Mrs.—um, you have relieved me im¬ 
mensely, and we need not refer to it again. 
Allow me to congratulate you. To be with¬ 
out trouble is to be blest indeed. Let us talk 
of something else.” 

Then, whirling her mind on with a rapidity 
calculated to distract it from anything in the 
foregoing which might have puzzled her, he 
tried again : 

“ Did you find one ? I had been hoping to 
meet you, and to ask you, before this ; but 
heavily overworked as I am it is difficult to 
keep in constant touch even with the people 
one values most. Mrs. Ruby and I have both 
been wondering : * Did she find one ’ ? ” 

Bessie might here have smelt the rat, had 
not she been too thoroughly nice to do any¬ 
thing of the sort. She knew Mr. Ruby to be a 
cultured and imaginative man, and she bowed 
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to the fact that his conversation, all in such 
clever metaphor, was high above her head. 

She saicT merely : “ Oh, Mr. Ruby ! ” 

While her style of making this remark was 
irreproachable, it yet had the same effect as a 
more vulgar injunction, such as “ Tell us 
another ! ” or “ I don’t think ! ” and had 
rather a devastating effect. 

“ Wrong again ! ” said the Reverend Charles 
to himself rapidly. “ She did not want a 
maidservant.” He then took a quick mental 
impression of his parish, and made a fresh 
cast. 

“ And how,” he exclaimed vibrantly, all his 
teeth gleaming in a smile which expressed the 
joyful familiarity of an old and favoured friend, 

“ did Christmastide go off in the nursery ? 
What about the little tots ? Ha ! ha ! Big 
tree, eh ? Stockings ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! Did 
Father Christmas come down the chimney ? 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! Ah ! it is a glorious time for ‘ 
the wee dots, and I hope they never lose sight 
of the origin of it all. Mrs. Ruby and I, only 
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yesterday, were speaking of your little crowd, 
and wishing it was ours.” 

Here Bessie, not being a family woman, 
might now have felt her niceness thoroughly 
impugned ; but once more she accepted Mr. 
Ruby’s flights of rare fancy with respect and 
admiration, resolving to think over and try to 
understand them when she reached home. 

So she repeated merely : “ Oh, Mr. Ruby ! ” 

The Reverend Charles needed no lambswool 
vest to make him perspire heavily, as he realized 
that he was once mpre in danger. 

Once more he drew on his resource. 

“ I remember,” he said quickly, bending 
towards Bessie in a confidential attitude, u that 
when I was a little child my dear mother and 
father, surprised at my aspirations . . 

Bessie received, to her deep gratification, the 
longish story of Mr. Ruby’s nursery days. She 
could not remember when she had been so 
happy, or the object of so much attention, and 
she longed for the afternoon to last for 
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The Reverend Charles’ recitation ended. 
It had been well rendered, full of plot, 
and left him feeling as dry as a drained 
well, called upon for ceaseless supplies of 
water. 

He began to pray that Bessie would soon go 
away to one of the avocations which he had 
tried, so fruitlessly, to track down. 

This she showed no signs of doing ; she just 
sat beside him, looking very softened, and with 
an expression of the clearest happiness upon 
her face. 

She had been with him for three-quarters of 
an hour, and the rustles and whisperings on 
the other side of the screen, where the replen¬ 
ished queue waited, had assumed a remonstrant 

character. 

The Reverend Charles looked stealthily for 
his gong, which he wished to seize the first 
opportunity to strike in a kind of natural, 
absent manner, but Bessie had set upon it her 
feather muff. 

He lay back upon his cushions and closed 
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his eyes to do a little thinking, and Bessie 

respected his meditations. 

Once more a poignant quiet reigned behind 

the purple screen. 

At the end of this quiet interval, the Reverend 
Charles opened his eyes, fixed them with dis¬ 
pleasure upon Bessie, sat up, and asked austerely: 

“ Mrs. Wilkins , as your spiritual adviser, I 
ask : What are you doing here ? ” 

Now, although Bessie’s name was not Wilkins, 
the Reverend Charles’ austerity so bemused her 
that once again his error passed uncondemned. 

“ I am-” she replied simply. “ I 

came-” 

“ Because you are, and because you came 
here, doesn’t satisfy me,” said the Reverend 
Charles with a sudden lightning conviction 
that he was dealing satisfactorily with a dan¬ 
gerous proposition at last. “This is not a 
place where your husband or your friends 
would like to see you, Mrs. Wilkins. How dare 
you come here ? And when you have come, 
how dare you stay ? ” 
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The Reverend Charles looked very gravely 
at Bessie. 

“ I feel safe with you, Mr. Ruby,” she replied 
trustingly. 

“ Yes,” said the Reverend Charles, staring 
rather bitterly at the floor, “ you are perfectly 
safe with me, Mrs. Wilkins, and so is every 
other lady here.” 

“ I rely on you, Mr. Ruby,” replied Bessie 
with trustful fervour. 

She resettled herself, with perfect confidence 
in his honour, upon the bestf divan. 

“ You had better go,” said the Reverend 
Charles desperately. 

A thought full of delight flitted through 
Bessie’s head, a thought which betrays the 
stimulating effect of the tea-room upon her 
mind. It was : 

“ Cannot he really trust himself with me ? ” 

She replied aloud : 

“ Oh, Mr. Ruby ! ” but retained her seat. 

“ I am here,” added the Reverend Charles 
after a pause, “ in the fulfilment of my duty, 
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to expose a scandal and lay low the evildoers. 
But believe me, Mrs. Wilkins, you are far better 
and safer at home.” 

“ I don’t want to go home yet,” replied 
Bessie hesitatingly. 

“ This is a vile place,” said the Reverend 
Charles with strong and feeling sincerity. 

“ Oh, Mr. Ruby ! ” replied Bessie, overcom¬ 
ing her natural reticence, so eager was she to 
know all, “ please tell me about it, for I am 
sure that I ought to know.” 

It has been stated that the Reverend Charles 
already felt dry as a drained well, and when 
he was thus called upon for further statements 
—possibly dangerously libellous—he nearly 
despaired altogether. 

If, ’ he thought, M I could, in a natural 
manner, get the bell! ” 

From his previous experiences that afternoon 

he felt sure that, the gong once struck, the 

leader of the queue might be relied upon to do 
the rest. 

Some light frittering memory of his Oxford 
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days, maybe, coming to his rescue, he caught 
up the feather muff, and, cuddling it with one 
hand to his bosom, and crying : “ How cosy ! 
What is this sweet perfume that you use ? ” 
dropped his other hand upon the gong. 

Bessie had barely began to answer : “ White 

R-” before she felt herself violently pushed 

to one side, and turning, beheld another lady, 
of uncompromising exterior, seated on the 
divan, at whom, across Bessie, the Reverend 

Charles looked wanly. 

“ I am not accustomed-” Bessie began. 

“ Dear lady,” said the Reverend Charles, “ be 

guided.” 

Somehow, though not of her own volition 
nor by the Reverend Charles’ courteous hand, 
Bessie was guided without the screen, where 
she found herself subjected to piercing looks, 
the quality of which could not be mistaken. 

Drawing her chin well back into the recesses 
of her feather boa, she hurried by to the lobby, 
at the entrance of which Cerberus still parleyed 

with would-be clients. 
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Bessie stood waiting for Mrs. MacAdoo, with 
a strange gay feeling in her heart. 

Cerberus’ eyes dwelt upon her, absorbing 
every detail of her type and costume. 

“ Madam,” he said kindly, “ I hope you 
have been well looked after.” 

“ Oh, very well looked after ! ” Bessie cried. 
“ I have been with the Reverend—with Caesar, 
all the time.” 


“ Ah, madam,” said Cerberus, rallying her 
kindly, “ you are a very lucky woman, allow 
me to tell you. Caesar cannot give an hour 
to every lady who wants it.” 

Bessie smiled, and again drew her chin back 
into her boa. 


“ Is there anything further, dear madam, 
that we can do for you ? ” Cerberus inquired, 
with, even for him, an extraordinary gentleness 
and courtesy. 

“ Thank you,” Bessie replied, “ no. I am 
waiting for a friend.” 

She continued to wait, while Cerberus, at 
every possible interval, renewed their conversa- 
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tion, with an emfressement which declared to 
her in the plainest way what a very attractive 
woman she was. 

Five-thirty struck from all the neighbouring 
clocks, and still Bessie waited in the lobby for 
Mrs. MacAdoo, and worth while as she found 
the delay—lightened as it was by the tact and 
attentions of the elegant commissionaire—she 
yet began to experience no little anxiety. 

At five forty-five Mrs. MacAdoo appeared, 
trying to erase a smile which seemed by now 
well creased into her face, and drawing her 
chin back into her ponycloth collar, with an air 
of ladylike reserve. When, however, she saw 
Bessie still waiting she gave a good imitation 
of being in a hurry, and, hastening forward, 
took her friend’s arm. 

“ Come, dear,” she said exhortingly. 

Bessie came, linked with Mrs. MacAdoo, to 
the portal, where Cerberus bestowed his last 
gift in smiles upon her, and they passed 
out. 

“ I thought,” said Mrs. MacAdoo confiden- 
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tially in Bessie’s ear, “ that I never should get 
away. No sooner had I risen from one table, 
than another gentleman begged me to honour 
him. And so on and so on, dear, till I hardly 
know where I am. I have spent the whole of 
next week’s housekeeping money, and nothing 
to show for it except these five boxes of cigar¬ 
ettes—twenty-four left in each—which I shall 
put all together in the hand-painted box I 
bought at the Bazaar, and give them to Mr. 
MacAdoo for a New Year’s present. And you, 
dear ? ” 

“ I,” replied Bessie, fluttering, “ I was with 

the R--” then, realizing the exquisiteness of 

sharing so personal a secret with Mr. Ruby 
himself, and with him only, she checked her 
lips in the very act of uttering his name. “ I,” 
said she, “ was with Czesar all the time.” 

“ I think I may say, then, dear,” said Mrs. 
MacAdoo, “ that my experiences are fuller 
than yours.” 

Their feet felt very light. 

“ I wonder,” murmured Bessie, as they 
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skimmed along with dancing steps, “ who is 
with him now.” 

Bessie need not have exercised herself in 
wonder. The time at which she uttered these 
words was five fifty-five, and the Reverend 
Charles had struck his gong for the last time. 
He had also struck work. He lay back upon 
the divan, eyes closed, possibly in meditation, 
and continued on lines of passive resistance 
heedless of the seventh client who sat by his 
side, and tried vainly to interest him. He knew 
that all things come to him who waits, and 
that the hour of six was one of them. 

The hour of six came, leaving him free. 

He waited, however, until six-five, before 
unclosing his eyes, and then opened them by 
degrees so imperceptible that, had his reluctant 
glance still found the seventh client sitting near, 
she might not have observed the beginnings of 
his awakening until he had first seen her. 

The seventh client had, however, gone, and 
standing by the table, in her stead, was Cer¬ 
berus, smiling. 
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i( My dear sir,” said Cerberus, “ I hope we 
shall see you here again to-morrow.” 

The reverend Charles got slowly to his feet 
and considered Cerberus. 

“ To-morrow,” he answered, “ I have another 
call upon me.” 

Cerberus closed an eye thoughtfully. 

“ I hope,” said he with his admirable cour¬ 
tesy, “ that you are satisfied with all that you 
have seen.” 

“ Your morality,” replied the Reverend 
Charles, “ is positively meticulous.” 

With this he moved towards the alcove, and 
Cerberus trod upon his heels. Accepting the 
accident as the hint for which it may have 
been intended, Mr. Ruby then hastened his 
steps and assumed his clerical attire in so short 
a space of time that at six-ten, or thereabouts* 
he was being escorted to the door. 

“ Tlle proprietor, sir,” said Cerberus as they 
went, “ would, I am sure, wish me to thank 
you most heartily, in his absence, for the fair¬ 
ness and thoroughness and self-sacrifice of the 
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'splendid investigation you have voluntarily 
made.” 

“ Good night,” replied the Reverend Charles 
reticently. 

“ Good night, sir,” said Cerberus, locking 
the door behind him, after admitting a dark 
figure which, coat-collar upturned, and hat 
down-tilted, sidled stealthily in. 

The dark figure was Hubert. 

They hurried together to the alcove, where 
the Five lay on the floor, wiping their eyes 
with the skirts of their tunics, and speaking in 
voices indicative of great weakness from some 
repressed emotion. 

“ Has the gentleman gone ? ” asked Caius. 
“ We hope he really enjoyed himself,” added 
Flavius and Marullus falteringly. 

Hubert inquired anxiously : r 
“ I trust he is coming again to-morrow ? ” 
“ Other calls prevent his coming again, 

replied Cerberus. 

Hubert sighed a little. “ Well, well,” he 

that,” and he sighed more. 
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Chapter XVIII 

A FTER the usual kind of evening—full 
of charm, gaiety and vim—Hubert 
reached, at the usual time, his home in Limetree 
Road. He was not happy, for he was more 
than a little disappointed at the so early defec¬ 
tion of the Reverend Charles Ruby, in whom 
he had hoped to find a most able substitute— 
considering his many years of practice in 
suburban drawing-rooms—for the afternoon 
work. 

Hubert said to himself as he opened his gate, 
and went in wearily : “ It all falls back on me.” 

The light shining from the clanks between 
dining-room blind and curtain^ showed him 
where Bessie sat, the same as ever, serene, 
placid, and at ease. He knetv tjiat he should 
find her so. With a smile slightly tinged with 
bitterness upon his face he entereef the house 
and the room. \ ' 
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She sat, wearing the skirt of her corded silk, 
with blouse to match, in her accustomed seat 
by the fire, dreamily regarding her Swiss em¬ 
broidery-work, with which, however, she was 

not progressing at all. 

“ Well, Bessie,” said Hubert resignedly but 

indulgently as he entered. 

Bessie looked up, and through him, as if, 
beyond his form, there stood another, perhaps 
stronger, manlier, altogether more ideal. It 
was not the kind of look which an observant 
husband would encourage upon the face of a 
wife who loved him : but Hubert had little 
time to be observant of Bessie these days. 

“ Well, Hubert,” replied Bessie meltingly. 

Hubert seated himself in the chair which he 
generally occupied for a few minutes before 
leaving^jbi^wife for the supper-tray which 
would even now be set in his own room. 


“ Interested as ever,” he mused aloud, “ in 
your fancywork.’y^But Bessie did not colour 
happily at theyftMtl “ fancywork ” ; neither 
did she assent ggerly, nor demur consideringly ; 
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nor did she enlarge as usual upon the congenial 
topic thus opened. She merely stared from 
the Swiss embroidery to Hubert, and from 
Hubert to the Swiss embroidery with a strange 
look on her face. 

Hubert, blind to this expression upon her face, 
then condescended to the Swiss embroidery 
so far as to take it from her knee, and spread 
it out over the back of his hand. 

“ Dainty,” he said encouragingly, “ dainty 
and charming, and very, very quiet.” 

“ Yes, Hubert,” replied Bessie, nodding in 
confirmation, but it was not praise of her 
fancywork which she confirmed. Rather, her 
mind dwelt on a scene at once dainty, charming, 
and very, very quiet from which she had so 
lately emerged. 

“ How did you find the old lady ? ” con¬ 
tinued Hubert. 

Bessie started violently ; then, gathering up 
her fancywork, left the room. 

“ Dear me,” said Hubert, “ some family 
disturbance ? ” And for a moment he debated 
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within himself whether it was really incumbent 
upon him to share it; but, his sense of duty 
deciding in the affirmative, he arose and fol- 
; lowed Bessie. 

She had reached his room, where the 
f. supper-tray was set, but instead of taking 
i action of any kind, she sat down again by the 
hearth in an abstracted way, and was looking 
' . with that far-seeing expression into the red 

coals. 

*7 “ I hope,” said Hubert kindly, “ that the 

5 old lady met with no accident at Baker Street ? ” 
l Bessie shook her head dreamfully. 

“I suppose,” continued Hubert, “that she 

6 telegraphed to you her safe arrival at Camden 
f Town ? ” 

'r “ She did,” answered Bessie, in a plump tone, 

- the sturdy mendacity of which can only be 

- excused by the thorough revolution proceeding 
^in her conscience. 

- Hubert paused and looked at Bessie; he 
was justly injured, but he spoke with all his 
usual decent restraint. 
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“ Then, my dear, where is my supper ? ” 

“ On the tray,” said Bessie, pointing the Swiss 
embroidery at it, in a bunch. 

Upon the tray was a plate containing cold 
meat, bread, and such dry, damnable stuff. 

For some instinctive reason, Hubert sat 
down before this repast, and ate it to the last 
crumb without comment. 

Bessie remained seated by his private fire 
with no regard to any wish for solitude which 
he might have entertained. She appeared 
cheerful in the extreme. 

The aura which she exhibited, which hung 
about and illumined her, was light, bright, 
and dashed with recklessness. 

After Hubert had lighted one of the cigars 
which he allowed himself in the evenings only, 
and seated himself opposite her—with no hint 
of reproach for her ubiquitousness—and after 
the ensuing silence had endured for some short 
while, he began conversation again : 

“ Well, Bessie, have you nothing to say to 
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“ Oh, Hubert! ” cried Bessie, looking up, 

“ I have a great deal.” 

Hubert here came to a faint perception of the 

aura. 

“ Bessie ! ” he said in a voice of great sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Yes, Hubert,” said Bessie, “ I went to 
Westbourne Grove.” 

“ After meeting your grandmother at Baker 
Street ? ” 

u My grandmother ! ” said Bessie. u Pooh ! ” 
“ Bessie I ” exclaimed Hubert. 
t€ Pooh ! ” added Bessie. 

“ Don’t, Bessie,” said Hubert. 

“ I shall,” replied Bessie, trembling all 
over. 

It then became obvious to Hubert that some¬ 
thing of a serious nature must have occurred. 

“ What did you do at Westbourne Grove ? ” 
said he. 

“ I had tea.” 

“ With whom ? ” 

“ With the R- 


, with Caesar.” 
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Hubert sat stunned into torpor, gazingupon 
her, and lightly and brightly the audacious 
woman added : 

“ Mrs. MacAdoo was with me.” 

“ With Caesar ? ” 

“ I was alone with Caesar.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” 

“ She was with five others.” 

“ Bessie ! ! ! ” 

When Bessie had delivered herself of the 
above information in enraptured fragments, 
she looked once more into the fire and smiled 
that new, secret smile of hers. Hubert had 
his thoughts, which kept him busy. 

His thoughts reminded Hubert of each 
painful detail of conjecture conjured up by 
Bessie’s action. They suggested to him : 

« The Reverend Charles Ruby, seeing, will 

have recognized her. 

“ From recognition of the wife it is but a 
short step to recognition of the husband. 

“ At any moment Mr. Ruby may ask to meet 

the proprietor of Caesar’s Court. 
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“ Any day Bessie may take it into her head 

to visit the place again.” 

Then this presented itself hugely : 

“ How did she get in ? 99 
“ Bessie,” said Hubert, “ how did you get 

in ? ” 

Re-aroused, she drew her needle slowly 
through the Swiss embroidery-work. 

“ The commissionaire,” she replied proudly, 
“ let us in without the least demur.” 

Hubert kept silence. 

“ Many were turned away,” Bessie continued 
proudly, “ but he let me in.” 

Hubert kept silence. 

“ He smiled when he saw me,” Bessie added, 
“ and he paid special attention to me both 
before and after.” 

Hubert asked himself : 

“ How could any man, with the full use of 
his sight, let her in at four 

He scrutinized her carefully. Even her 
dress—the corded silk skirt with blouse to tone 
—was indubitably good ; she had not, perhaps, 
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had time to remove her walking footwear, and 
her warm spats still enwrapped her ankles. 
It was, frankly, impossible for a discriminating 
man to imagine her in any way pitiable; to 
imagine, for instance, that her dress was poor, 
or that her feet were cold. 

“ Bessie,” said Hubert—and he spoke as 
quietly as the Reverend Charles at his quietest, 
“ kindly give me, in a few words, your im¬ 
pression of this place which you visited without 
my consent.” 

Bessie gave her impression in less. 

“ Heaven ! ” she replied. 

“ Bessie ! ” said Hubert. 

Bessie then began to speak at great length. 

“ There was such an air of mystery about it 
all; there were magnificent pillars and stately 
palms. All the waiters must have been men of 
birth and education ; and their costumes were 
historical and they were not like ordinary men. 
One could feel that they had great gifts of 
intuition, and that they admired all women—if 
admiring some more than others.” 
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She clasped her hands. 

“ Indeed,” replied Hubert in a thin voice. 

“ I felt as I have never felt before/ resumed 
Bessie, “ I felt as if I were understood ; I felt 
as if I had met a twin-soul; in fact, as though 
I had met seven twin-souls, for there were 
seven altogether, although I did not speak to 
them all.” 

" “ Your analogy is at fault,” said Hubert 

^rfefldly, “ ter^ you cannot have seven twins ; 
even in the most phenomenal circumstances. 
The word twin— 




In spite of Hubert’s puerile endeavour to 
damp this enthusiastic woman by throwing a 
mere matter of technicality at her, she went on : 

“ I felt uplifted and inspired ; I walked out 
on air, and so did Mrs. MacAdoo. We both 
realized all that life means and can still hold 
for us.” 

“ Certainly not! ” cried Hubert strongly. 

“ I felt,” said Bessie, “ as if for the first time 
in my life I had come face to face with true 
romance-” 
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44 Bessie ! ” cried Hubert. 

44 I felt,” said Bessie, 44 as if all the gentlemen 
I have ever met-” 

44 Bessie ! ” cried Hubert. 

44 I felt,” said Bessie sturdily, 44 as if all the 
gent-” 

At length Hubert made her cease. He com¬ 
muned with his intelligence and took the action 
which it advised. 

44 Bessie,” he said, 44 it is obvious to me that 
you have visited a most mischievous place.” 

44 I shall go again,” answered Bessie, regard¬ 
less, 44 for I want to meet the real Caesar.” 

44 The real-” 

44 I heard the things other ladies were saying 
about him ; he must be a charming man.” 

Hubert looked impersonally around him. 
Bessie added : 

44 There was only a substitute, I gathered, 
this afternoon.” 

44 A—substitute ? ” 

44 Yes,” said Bessie. 

Hubert waited, but she did not disclose the 
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understudy’s identity and he could not tax 
her with her secret by revealing his own know¬ 
ledge of the same. Bessie’s power of secrecy 
began to alarm him, and he perceived in her 
dimly the hidden devil which is every woman’s 
private soldier always ready and lusty for battle 
with the little lords of her life, and who only 
wants his gun served to him to start firing. 

Bessie had now served out the gun. 

“ My dear,” said Hubert, “ I am tired 
and you are tired, and I propose we both 
go to rest.” 

“ No, Hubert,” replied Bessie in a somewhat 
gigantic manner, “ I am not tired.” 

“ I am going to turn off the gas,” Hubert 
proceeded. 

“ Very well,” said Bessie ; " turn off the old 
gas.” Then critically looking down at the 
Swiss embroidery on her lap, she added, 
wantonly, “ I am sick of this already, and I 
have a good mind to go straight on to the Irish 
crochet.” 


Ordinarily, hearing this intention, Hubert 
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would have deprecated such instability, but 
he now exclaimed : 

“ Oh, Bessie, do by all means start the Irish 
crochet,” feeling, indeed, that the innocent 
distraction might be this misguided woman’s 
salvation. 

She only smiled. “ I shall see,” she said 
wilfully. 

She then threw the Swiss embroidery upon 
the fire. 

“ Bessie ! ” exclaimed Hubert. 

She preceded him from the room in an 
assertive manner. 


While she slept soundly, Hubert lay awake, 
and it seemed to him as if one astounding 
thought, one suggestive fact, would drum 
for ever through his head. 


They let her in at four! They let her 


in at four! 99 ) LXU*. ^ f -L- bl y 
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Chapter XIX 

H UBERT awoke the next morning with 
a prescience of evil, as if he was alone 
to confront, around the next corner, some 
staggering fact of life of whose nature he had 
received no warning. This prescience did 
not leave him once while he bathed and shaved, 
and when he descended to breakfast it received 
a refresher from the assertive way in which 
Bessie handled the coffee cups. 

Also, instead of carrying his cup round to 
his side she passed it as far across the table as 
she could comfortably reach—and he noted 
that she did not exert herself—and left him to 
do the rest. 

As soon as breakfast was over, she threw 
herself—there is no other word for her action— 
into the easier chair of the two by the fire, and 
left Hubert to accommodate himself to the 
other. Stretching out her hand petulantly to 
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her workbag, which hung on its accustomed 
hook near by, she drew out a crochet hook 
and some cotton of suitable thickness, and 
commenced coquetting, in a manner utterly 
dilettante, with the Irish crochet. 

The fate of her Swiss embroidery seemed to 
have passed entirely from her mind. 

Hubert sighed, and going out to the garden, 
unlocked the toolshed, found his paddle, and 
found some light work upon the front path. 

Soon he saw Bessie just leaving the green¬ 
house with her arms full of blooms; and not 
only blooms, but buds. She had, thus, not 
only robbed his present, but pillaged his 
future. 

She passed into the house, and Hubert fol¬ 
lowed her. She leisurely arranged the blooms, 
in dining- and drawing-rooms, where they 
added lustre to each apartment. Humming 
a little song, she returned to the garden, and 
bent her steps towards the frame, where, upon 
a hotbed, her violets had begun to open 
luxuriously. 
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Hubert followed her to the frame, and stood 
by while she gathered them all. She seemed to 
wish a large nosegay, and when she had com¬ 
pleted it there was not one violet left. 

Hubert followed her as she went back, 
humming her little song, to the house, where, 
in a little purple pannikin, she arranged her 

violets. 

“ I have been very successful,” she remarked, 
as Hubert stood by, “ with my violet-growing.” 

“ Bessie,” said Hubert. 

“ Yes, Hubert,” she replied. / 

“ I have been thinking over your adventure 
of yesterday.” 

“ So have I,” she replied. 

Hubert did not like the new note in her 
voice. He considered carefully before he 
should speak again, and while he considered, 
she reseated herself in the easier chair, and 
resumed the Irish crochet in a way so dilettante 
that he saw that her frame of mind must be 
curious indeed. 

While he looked at her silently, the same 
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thought thrummed in his head, which had 
thrummed there last night. 

“ They let her in at four. At four . . . at 
four -” 

All the time Hubert kept altering his mind 
about the quality of his coming speech to 
Cerberus ; and by three o’clock—which found 
him in the Tube—he had improved upon its 
one-o’clock details, until he was all in a glow. 

All in a glow he entered Caesar’s Court at 
three-twenty. 

The Six had already arrived, and as he passed 
in he could hear the murmurings of their talk 
and laughter issuing from the alcove. 

He approached them impetuously, and stood 
before them in this aforesaid glow. 

“ Good day, sir,” said Cerberus innocently. 
“ It is a shame that your understudy left so 
soon, giving you the afternoon work after only 
one day’s rest.” 

“ After your hopes were raised, and all,” 
added Caius. 

Hubert looked at each of them, eye to eye. 
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“ And yet ” said he, as innocent as Cerberus 
of what impended, “my one holiday was a 
holiday too many. Can’t I be away from you 
for even a few hours without a mistake of the 

gravest kind occurring ? ” 

“ A mistake l ” echoed Cerberus, pausing 

with his cloak half on. 

“ A mistake 1 ” exclaimed the Five, arrested 

in the lacing of their sandals. 

They returned Hubert’s steadfast gaze with 
a steadfast gaze of their own, expressing sur¬ 
prise and a flawless integrity. 

“ Give me my tunic,” said Hubert in a quiet 
voice. “ Thank you.” Proceeding to disrobe 
he proceeded simultaneously with his arraign¬ 
ment. “ Yesterday afternoon two ladies, both 
of whom I should judge ineligible, and one of 
whom was most certainly and indisputably 
ineligible, were admitted here.” 

He permitted himself a sour smile. “ I 
dare say,” he went on, “ that you are wondering 
how I know. I dare say that you expected any 
lapse to pass in my absence. I dare say that 
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you all imagined such carelessness would never 
be found out. But, although I do not intend 

to tell you my resources for following-” 

A low hum of indignation, gaining volume, 
here cut off Hubert’s speech long before it 
came to flower. Intense anger sat on every 
man’s face. 

“ If,” said Cerberus slowly, being appointed 
spokesman by a mutual look, “ we ever did 
our duty by you and this accursed institution, 
we did it yesterday afternoon ; if ever badly- 
tried men were badly tried it was yesterday 
afternoon ; if ever the sheer spirit of sacrifice 
triumphed over all our natural instincts, it 
was yesterday afternoon. A more thoroughly 
eligible crowd of eligible clients it has never 
been my damnable luck to admit, and two of 
them, at least-” 

Caius raised his hand. 

“ Let me,” he said. 

“ No,” said Cerberus; “ I will tell him.” 

“ No,” said Trebonius; “ I must.” 

“ For the first time during our service here,” 
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cried Cerberus, winning by mere volume of 
voice, “ we were actually touched to pity. 
We did not grudge one moment of the time 
we gave them ; and after they had gone we 
all agreed that you had every justification for 
the attitude—which at times, I am ashamed 
to say, we considered fanatic—you adopt 
towards women of the more untempting type. 
We all said how we wished you were here, for 
yesterday afternoon we had two of the worst 
cases on our record.” 

“ Two—or certainly one,” supplemented 
Caius, “ of the most pitiable cases in even my 
experience; and I have not a soft heart.” 

“ One of the women,” resumed Cerberus, 
again elbowing his way through their clam¬ 
orous attempts each to tell the tale, by the 
mere volume of his voice, “ spent a whole hour, 
or more, with Cassar, and I paid special atten¬ 
tion to her myself in the lobby, both on coming 
and going; so I think we may say that we did 
our best for her. The other——” 

“We shared her--” 
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“ No sooner,” cried Cerberus, lifting his 
voice, “ had she risen from one table than 
another fellow begged her to share his. She 
had five distinct teas and enjoyed ’em all. 
It was beautiful to see her enjoyment-” 

“ But pitiable,” supplemented Caius. 

—“ and when she left,” continued Cer¬ 
berus, “ she looked a different woman. She 
sparkled. . . . Tell Caesar, just didn’t she 
sparkle ? ” 

“ Sparkle ! ” cried the Five as if the word 
were too weak. 

“ She could have sung like a bird,” continued 
Cerberus. “ Tell Caesar—couldn’t the client 
in the wine-coloured thingummy have sung 
like a bird ? ” 

“ Sung ! ” exclaimed the Five, again deriding 
the failure of the word to express their client’s 
emotions. 

“ Wine-coloured ? ” said Hubert in a very low 
voice, as if to himself alone. 

“ With ponycloth collar and cuffs,” said 
Trebonius. 
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Hubert moistened his lips with his tongue 
and his heart began to beat very thickly. 

“ She sounds to me,” he said in a defensive 
voice, “ like a luxuriously dressed woman.” 

“ Luxurious! ” exclaimed the Five with the 
same derision that they used before. 

“ Bargain counter,” said Trebonius authori¬ 
tatively. 

“ Her face was hopeless,” added Cerberus. 

“ Meaning,” said Hubert evasively, and 
now thoroughly under the influence of his 
prescience of evil, “ that it betrayed hope¬ 
lessness ? ” 

“ Oh, certainly that,” replied Cerberus, “it 
was hopeless from our point of view and hope¬ 
less from her own.” 

“ Ah,” said Caius, unable, it seemed, to 
resist his interpolations, “ but it was over the 
other case that our hearts fairly ached.” 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed the Five. “ Oh ! that 
was a bad case 1 ” 

The case,” murmured Cerberus aside to 
Hubert, “ of which I spoke to you, attended 
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by Caesar and myself. Shall I describe 
her ? ” 

“ It is time to open the doors,” answered 
Hubert feverishly. 

“ Let them wait a minute,” said Cerberus. 
“ The poor woman we were speaking of had 

the most utterly baffled, beaten-” 

—“ despairing,” cried Caius. 

—“ drab,” chorused his confreres. 

—“ face,” resumed Cerberus, “ that you 
ever saw. Every one here agreed that it was the 
most baffled, beaten, despairing drab face that 

he ever saw, too. She wore a-” 

—“ last spring sales,” insisted Trebonius. 
—“ cord silk costume,” resumed Cerberus, 
lifting his voice. “ A feather boa—no furs 
for her, poor thing !—and spats which would 

have spoiled any woman’s ankles-” 

“ She may,” said Trebonius, “ have been 
trying to give an effect of cloth-topped boots, 
but-” 

—“ she failed miserably,” Cerberus shouted. 
“ I may sum up by stating that she had the 
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appearance of a thoroughly wretched, neglected, 
disappointed wife, whose life was composed 
of dreary tasks, uninteresting to her mentality, 

and whose husband-” 

“ Ah ! ” said the Five, with their incorrigible 

interruption again, 44 we would like to lay our 

hands upon him.” 

After a momentary silence during which each 
man seemed to be nursing his hot wrath up to 
boiling point, Hubert faltered : 

“ But ... a silk dress-” 

“ I could value it to a farthing,” said Tre- 
bonius, commencing an addition sum of con¬ 
temptible proportions. 

Now, luckily for Hubert’s composure, which 
had received a tremendous shock, by this time 
it was nearly three-forty, and the clamour from 
impatient ladies outside was growing uproari¬ 
ous. Many umbrella heads were rapping on 
the doors, and an ominous crack, suggestive of 
a ruined glass panel, was heard. Cerberus, 
therefore, flinging the superfluous folds of his 
cloak hastily back over one shoulder, took the 
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floor in huge strides towards his duty; the 
Five caught up their trays, and fell into their 
pose, and Hubert, staggering behind his screen, 
fell upon the best divan. 

Often people do not die, even under heavy 
shocks, and often they do not so much as show 
any symptom of collapse whatever until hours 
after. 

It was so with Hubert. 

Mechanically he went through his work; 
mechanically he served tea and bread and 
butter ; mechanically he totted up the bills; 
mechanically he conversed on subjects banal 
or ethical; in short, mechanically he did, with 
absolute precision, everything necessary. 

Yet through all this routine he suffered 
before a terrible, crackling, monstrous revela¬ 
tion, against which his able mind defended him 
indignantly. His mind asked : “ Can a woman 
with a silk dress, a house, plenty of suitable 
fancywork, and a frame for growing violets in, 
be said to be treated grudgingly ; to be dull ? ” 

At six o’clock he caught Cerberus by the 
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cloak just as the commissionaire was bolting 
the doors. 

“ But Cerberus,” said Hubert, “ what could 
the husband of the client in the cord-silk 
costume possibly do for her more than he 
has apparently done ? ” 

“ What could he do ? ” Cerberus exclaimed. 
“ He could take her out.” 

“ Take her out ? ” mused Hubert wonder- 
ingly. 

Cerberus caught his cloak around him with 

a damnatory gesture as he strode through the 
lobby. 

“He could give her rather more of his 

society, of which no doubt she had been 
deprived.” 

“ But,” said Hubert, running beside Cerberus 

to the alcove, “ supposing this husband to be 

devoting his time to necessary works of—of 

benevolence and charity, for promoting the 
happiness--” 

“ Let him look, first, at home,” replied 
Lerberus, gaining the alcove just in time to 
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snatch the iron before the hand of Trebonius 
could descend upon it. 

Hubert staggered back, and, retreating once 
more behind his screen, laid himself down upon 
the best divan to think. 

He thought. 

His mind, however, despite the impetus it 
had received, had not travelled far before the 
first harbinger of the second house crowd was 
with him. 

She was a little flaxen-haired thing with an 
experienced face; beneath her coat she wore 
an attentuated purple velvet frock ; she was 
brimful of wiles, while terrifyingly demure. 
She was little Dot. 





r- 







Chapter XX • 

L ITTLE DOT edged round the purple 
screen, vibrating like a crisp note of 
music, and stopped. She then laid her large 
muff against her little mouth, and holding it 
thus with both hands, gave a hilarious exhibi¬ 
tion of choking laughter. 

Hubert got to his feet, for the first time that 
afternoon betraying the impulse of a man 
rather than the mechanical device of an autom¬ 
aton. For the first time that afternoon, too, 
he smiled voluntarily, and suitable words rose 
like birds on the wing to his lips. 

“ % de * r madam,” said he, “ of all the 
unexpected pleasures I have ever experienced 
this is perhaps the most unexpected and the 
most pleasurable. I have thought of you once 
or twice since our meeting, which I so much 
enjoyed, and I have wondered if the possibilities 

of another conversation were too remote- 
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“ Don’t,” replied Little Dot faintly. 

She pointed to the cushions on which he had 
been reclining. 

“ In a heap,” she added. 

Hubert therefore piled these cushions, with 
alacrity, into a heap on the summit of which 
Little Dot seated herself after a graceful 
wriggling exhibition of charming litheness. 

“ Sit down,” said Little Dot. 

Hubert sat beside and considerably above her, 
so that, enabled to lean against his knee, she 
leaned against it. 

“ But tea ? ” said Hubert, wonderfully soft¬ 
ened in an instant by these amenities despite 
the uprightness of his nature. 

“ I’ve had six teas,” replied Little Dot. 

“ Chocolates ? ” cried Hubert, bending to 
pull out one of his best boxes from its lair 
beneath the divan. 

“ I gotter tummy full,” replied the little lady. 

“ A cigarette ? ” said Hubert, blushing 

“ I feel like a chimney that has been in regular 
use for its lifetime,” she answered pensively. 
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“ Then-? ” said Hubert, beginning 

some anxious consideration of his further 
resources. 

“ I’ve only come for a talk, old thing,” 
replied the little lady. 

Hubert adjusted his pince-nez. 

“ This,” said Little Dot, fingering his tunic 
and thereby drawing him nearer, “ is great.” 

Her reference was to the costume, but Hubert 
imagined that she spoke of the situation in 
which they found themselves. 

“ Yes,” he answered softly. 

“ When I first saw you, Csesar,” said Little 
Dot, scrutinizing Hubert with the interest of 
a connoisseur, “ I didn’t put you down for a 
man of ideas, but that is distinctly what you 
are. This stunt of yours is not merely great; 
it is colossal.” 

The ingenuous girl spoke simply and frankly, 
not grudging her admiration where she felt 
it due, and Hubert received her tribute with 
pleasure and a warm blush. 

“ Our success,” he began, “ is due- M 
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“ Your success,” said she suavely, “ is due 
to your knowledge of human nature; and 
human nature always being human nature 
under any circs, a pure and trusting belief in it 
is the stunt of stunts. Human nature is always 
the winning card ; human nature rings the 
bell every time.” 

As Little Dot delivered herself of these 
epigrams, she grew dreamy, seeming to look 
either far into the future or far into the past. 
All this while she leaned pleasantly on Hubert’s 
knee. 

“ But,” said she, by and by rousing herself, 
“ to business.” 

Business and this fair young thing seemed so 
dissimilar that, readjusting his pince-nez, 
Hubert examined her face incredulously. He 
was bound to observe that it wore a very acute 
look indeed, indicative perhaps of its owner’s 
ability to make her way in this world, and he 
prepared himself to listen. 

“ Caesar dear,” said she, “ who put up the 

capital ? ” 
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Hubert went painstakingly through his finan¬ 
cial reckonings, the while his companion yawned 
a great many times. 

“ Regarding the furniture,” he ended, “ I 
attended one of Kiteley’s weekly auction sales, 
and picked up all that you see for a wonder¬ 
fully small sum.” 

Little Dot’s expression grew acuter and 
acuter. 

“ Your outlay, then, old thing,” murmured 
she, “ was small ? ” 

“ Infinitesimal,” replied Hubert modestly 
but proudly. 

“ So we now come to the question of takings,” 
mused Little Dot. 

“Ah! the receipts,” said Hubert, “the 
receipts, considering our clients are mostly 
ladies with a keen knowledge of household 
economy, are not bad. I am indebted to you 
for the idea about chocolates and cigarettes, 
but it does not exactly pay well here, for the 
ladies always take away what is left.” 

Little Dot laid her big mufi against her little 
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mouth, and, after giving another exhibition 
of keen amusement, regarded Hubert across the 
mass of purple velvet and white fur, with a 
shrewd look in her eyes. 

“ Ah ! ” she exclaimed. “ Ah ! but what 
you want is a partner, and that is the business 
about which I looked in this afternoon. ,, 

She then explained her scheme with a 
rapidity and a grasp of detail which left 
Hubert dumb with admiration. 

She proved to him conclusively that the two 
establishments, if run under the same business 
management, must become a sound financial 
success. She offered ideas of endless variety 
from her full store for the betterment of the 
Westbourne Grove enterprise—many of which 
ideas made Hubert blink, and all of which left 
him gasping—and she described a system of 
filling chocolate boxes at home which would 
leave a handsome margin of profit for the 
establishment even though the clients were 
mean enough to carry away what they had paid 
for. She suggested tunics shorter and more 
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decollete, and new fillets in the spring, with a 
plan for a Bakst interior which could be carried 

out simply thus and thus. 

When she had finished speaking and sat, 
vibrant, waiting for an answer, Hubert sighed 
heavily. 

“ I should pay money down,” said the little 
lady, misconstruing his silence. “ In fact, I 
brought a trifle with me for you to look at 
while you were making up your mind. I 
thought it would liven you considerably over 
your decision.” 

She then began feeling in some inner pocket 
of the purple and white muff. 

“ I was not thinking of money,” replied 
Hubert truthfully, “ but I was regretting that 
I cannot join hands with you in such an enter¬ 
prise, for I am about to give up my work.” 

u Give up! ” Little Dot cried, her eyes 
widening until they resembled blue saucers. 

Then her small sweet face became acuter and 
acuter yet, while her smile, shrewd and wary, 
was diabolically beguiling. 
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“ You have sold the business, dear r ” she 
asked softly. 

Hubert replied simply : 

“ I was not thinking of selling. I am just 
giving up, and that is all.” 

u Er—er—r—r,” said Little Dot, purring 
like a kitten. “ You were not thinking of 
selling, but only of giving up—or rather giving 
away—the place ? Do I apprehend you ? ” 

Hubert bowed regretfully. Slight moisture 
dimmed his pince-nez—for his work for 
humanity meant much to him—and, removing 
them, he wiped them with the skirt of his 
tunic. 

By now Little Dot had before her on the 
table a stout wad of notes and several cheques, 
already endorsed by herself, and signed by 
customers lacking sufficient coin, in payment for 
their tea ; but at Hubert’s assenting bow she, 
with a pretty sleight of hand, had most of this 
wealth back within the precincts of her muff 
before any person so minded could call—irrele¬ 
vantly—“ Knife ! ” There were left upon the 
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table but two or three comparatively lean 
cheques. 

“ When,” said she in the same soft tone, 

“ are you closing for good ? ” 

It has been seen before that with Hubert to i : 
think was to decide, and to decide was to act. 

He replied : 

“ To-night.” 

“ Now, dear,” said Little Dot, taking 
Hubert’s hand—and very milky and velvety her 
own was—“ do you think you ought to do it ? ” 
Hubert hung his head. 

“ No,” he replied, “ but while duty calls me 
here, another duty, I am told, calls me else¬ 
where, and I must go.” _ .. ... 

“ You ought to sell,” continued Little Dot; 

“ if the place merely changed hands, the good 
work could go straight on, and nobody would 
be disappointed.” 

Hubert was not slow. Her meaning per¬ 
colated, after a very few minutes, to his under¬ 
standing. 

“ Would you,” he asked almost unbelievingly, 
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“ be willing to buy it ? To take on the staff ? 
To-” 

“ You’ve guessed it,” she answered sweetly. 

“ Could anything,” Hubert asked his soul, 
“ be more attractive or more providential ? ” 

His soul replied favourably. 

Little Dot spread out before him the lean 
cheques, which amounted in all to some eight 
pounds; fumbling in her muff, she also drew 
out a simple but fully worded form of receipt to 
which Hubert should put his name, using the 
fountain pen which she had thoughtfully 
provided. 

“ I’m like a mother to you,” said Little Dot, 
leaning upon his shoulder while he wrote. 
“ Like a business adviser I am. Eight pounds 
is better than nothing, isn’t it ? Eight pounds 
is better than breaking your leg. Some people 
in my place would have taken advantage of you, 
and cheated you.” 

“ You are all that is good and kind,” said 
Hubert. “ Eight pounds will buy me some 
little thing, or it will buy the garden some 
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little thing. Or,” he added, starting, for he 
remembered the recent words of Cerberus, 

“ it will buy some one else a little thing. 

This conversation with all its arithmetical 
calculations, and its pauses for thought had 
occupied some considerable time, so, when they 
had arrived at the signing of the receipt, it 
was about seven-thirty, and the queue, weary 
of waiting, had long ago looked elsewhere, 
and a soft bustle of many departures could be 
heard from within the encompassing walls of 
the purple screen. One by one the trickle of 
farewells, and the trickles of footsteps died 
away, until except for the clatter of the staff 
the place was silent. 

Hubert turned to Little Dot. 

“ I hope,” he said, “ that you will carry on 
business as it was carried on before ; that you 
will keep my aims in mind, and remember that 

the object of this establishment-” 

Little Dot yawned, and laid one hand 
against her mouth, and the other over Hubert’s. 
“ Caesar,” she said with a new note in her 
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voice, a note of authority, “ get your clothes 
on. Take your hat and go home.” 

She then stepped out, all purple velvet, 
white fur and flaxen hair, and surveyed her 
new establishment. 

The Five stopped work. 

Cerberus smiled, and redraped his cloak. 

“ Good evening,” said Little Dot laconically, 
“ I’ve bought this show.7 '• ( 'l *1 1 ' v - \ 



and exhibited the sweetest way in the world 
of snuggling down into white furs. 

All approached her with rapid steps and 
beaming faces. 

To Hubert, craning his neck from the alcove, 
where in modest trepidation he was dressing, 
there was some little bitterness in this display 
of their obvious delight. The group, Little 
Dot in their midst, stood talking and laughing, 
and it seemed to Hubert that already their talk 
and laughter held a new quality not altogether 
desirable. The quality was mellow, moist, 

fluent and full of joy. 
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Hubert left his tunic neatly folded on the 
floor, laid his fillet and sandals upon it, and, 
leaving the alcove, passed Little Dot and her 
staff in the aisle. 

He stopped to shake hands all round ; to 
say : 

“ Good-bye, Cerberus ; good-bye, Caius ; 

good-bye, Trebonius,” etc. 

Little Dot had no free hand to offer, for with 
her face buried in her muff, she was emitting 
her habitual crows of infantile laughter. 

Hubert passed out. 

He was oppressed, and yet lightened, by a 
sense of finality. 

He crossed the street, and the flow of traffic 
checked him upon the island opposite Hobbses. 

A strange constable of sturdy temperament 
stood thereon, and some impulse led Hubert 

to remark, as he stood beside him : 

“ Good evening, constable; I do not think 
I have seen you before.” 

“ No, sir,” the sturdy policeman replied, 
“ the young man what had this point before has 
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gone to the country, broke down, for rest 
and quiet.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Hubert. 

A smile suffused his face; he passed on, 
warmed now by a sense of victory in one 
quarter at least, which helped to sustain and 
cheer him upon his homeward journey. 

Entering Limetree Villa, he found Bessie in 
her flower-filled dining-room, with the Irish 
crochet upon her lap. She had turned in 
the neck of her blouse, hung a lace collar 
around it, and wore an unusual expression upon 
her face, which, however, he did not pause 
to analyse. 

With Hubert to think was to decide; to 
decide was to act; and to act was to act 
quickly. 

He crossed the room to her side, with deter¬ 
mined tread. 

“ Bessie,” he said, “ put away the Irish 
crochet; I am going to take you to the theatre.” 
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